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“CUSTOMER timing is possible— 
if you frankly tell ’em to shop ear- 
lier in the day and give good and 
sufficient reasons,” says David S. 
Hirschler, of Hofheimer’s, Inc., 
Norfolk, Virginia, and the five- 
column ad says: 

“ALAS! HOW TIMES HAVE 
CHANGED. . . . Time was when a 





customer sauntered into our store 
. . . Chose a seat . . . and could 
reply, when asked: “Thank you— 
I’m already being helped.’ There 
was plenty of time for the old-fash- 
ioned leisurely kind of courtesy 
and attention; and well-informed 
salesmen would gladly display 
every sandal in the store for your 
pleasure. 

“That’s the way we liked it, too. 
. . . That’s the kind of service Hof- 
heimer’s built its enviable reputa- 
tion on, for 59 years. We sigh with 
sentiment when we think of those 
halcyon days... . 

“But look at the situation today! 
Shoes scarcer . . . demand trebled 
. . « salespeople fewer (52 in uni- 
form alone) and less experienced. 
. . » So it’s only natural that some 
of you have been leglected or treated 
discourteously by an overworked, 
inexperienced salesperson. Our ex- 
ecutives are working incessantly 
trying to prevent this; we don’t 
like it any better than you do, but 
sometimes we simply cannot help 
it. We know full well ‘the war’s 
going to end some day.’ We've been 
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in business through three wars and 
expect to be in business after this 
one; were bending every effort to 
maintain good service and to keep 
your friendship. 

“You can help us by shopping 
earlier in the day, and you'll like 
it better—you'll find the sales force 
more eager and unoccupied in the 


early morning, and the stocks frésh- 
* . 


“BIG IKE” GUTENSTEIN of New 
York, famous for his friendships, 
constant traveler for over fifty 
years (he represented S. Rauh & 
Co. and I. B. Kleinert), rates the 
distinction of being a dean of 
America’s shoe travelers. Wher- 
ever he goes these days, he proudly 
displays “his medal,” for his son 
Richard won the air medal award 
in action. Over the years merchants 
who have been called on by “Big 
Ike” can remember there was al- 
ways the picture of the two children 
that he joyfully displayed. “Big 
ike” is proud of the medal and so 
are we, for it was awarded to his 
son Richard, a Thunderbolt pilot, 
for brave and meritorious action in 
the European theater of operations. 

Richard enlisted as a _ cadet; 
trained in California; went overseas 
in 1943 and has been in combat 
ever since. He is now a Lieutenant 
serving in the 9th Air Force Com- 
mand in England. He recently sent 
the medal to his parents. It was 
followed by a personal letter to his 
mother from his commanding off- 
cer, General E. R. Quesada, who 
wrote: “I have just had the honor 
of presenting the air medal to your 
son ‘Dick’. In all his missions over 
enemy territory he has displayed 
courage and skill which reflected 
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high credit upon himself and the 
armed forces of his country. I take 
great pleasure in notifying you per- 
sonally of his success and to con- 
gratulate you, his mother, upon hav- 
ing such a fine son, who is doing 
so much for his country.” 


The friendly General, in his own 





handwriting, postscripted the letter: 
“You must be proud of ‘Dick,’ we 
are.” (signed) “Q”. 


W. THATCHER HOLLIS of Roz- 
In-Ize, Inc., South Boston, Mass., 
says: 

“I am very heartily in sympathy 
with the shoe manufacturers’ idea 
of a voluntary movement to oil treat 
soles, by which the responsibility 
for the type of material that is used, 
is entirely in the hands of the indi- 
vidual shoe manufacturer, so that 
the purchasers of their shoes have 
a definite position in asking for 
help if the oil treatment used does 
not produce good results—by which 
the shoe manufacturer will be 
obliged to take care of his custom- 
ers or else lose them in due course. 
And I fully realize that a mandatory 
order, unless it was handled by a 
group of experienced shoe men, 
would probably raise many unfor- 
tunate angles that would not be 
good for the industry.” 





BUY AN EXTRA WAR 
BOND TODAY 

















YOU COUNT "EM 





—Within a week, the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder Inquiry Department re- 
ceived several requests, from dif- 
ferent sources, asking the number 
of steps taken by the average 

rson during a day's activities. 
n the October 6th, 1936, issue 
of the Boot and Shoe Recorder 
appeared the following item: 

—"The average distance walked in a 
day is 18,098 steps, or seven and 
seven-eighths miles. 

—A schoolgirl at school and at play 
averages eleven and a half miles a 
day. A boy does fifteen miles a day. 
A railroad conductor, on a run 
Boston to Cleveland, walked seven 
miles picking up tickets. From Boston 
to Chicago he walked only five miles 
—because there were fewer stops to 
take on passengers. 

—A woman shopper in Boston walked 
eleven miles in one day during the 
Christmas season. On average shop- 

_ ping days the woman shopper covers 
about eight and one-third miles 

wa a roe ht and a half 

golfer a i 

miles Adie Gaiden tan 2 Yan 
in the theater registered a mile in 
an act, while a chorus girl covered 
four and a half miles a day; a doc- 
tor in a hospital walked eighteen 
miles a day; letter carriers walked 
twenty-two miles, and policemen, four- 
teen miles a day. 

—The above figures were secured 
and first published by the Na- 
tional Association of Chiropo- 
dists. 

—We're assuming they're fairly 

rrect 


correct. 
—Keep these figures in mind, be- 
because we'll all have to “step 
fast" in the post-war era of com- 
petition that is ahead of us. 


Sth Tikes 


President 





C. L. ENGSTROM of Peoria, Ill, 
well-known and highly regarded 
ex-president of National Leather 
and Shoe Finders Association, has 
been nominated for Trustee of the 
University of Illinois. Mr. Eng- 
strom is an alumnus of that uni- 
versity. 

The field of education is not en- 
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tirely foreign to Mr. Engstrom be- 
cause, for a number of years, he 
was a member of the Peoria School 
Board, serving as chairman of a 
number of its important commit- 
tees. During that time the same 
straight thinking and sound horse 
sense that have characterized his 
leadership as president of the Na- 
tional Leather and Shoe Finders As- 
sociation did much to put Peoria 
schools “up there” among them 
all. 
He has served as trustee of a fine 
hospital in Peoria; was honored by 
ais fellow Rotarians by their select- 
ing him their president. 


* * ca 


(. E. LITTLE, president of the 
Servus Rubber Company of New 
York and Rock Island, IIL, says: 

“You might be interested to know 
that the occupational hip boot re- 
quires as many as 35 parts, 24 of 
which are utilized in the foundation 
of the boot. In the making of occu- 
pational hip rubber boots, the parts 
are cut from the rubber sheeting 
and are placed in what are known 
as books. These books consist of a 
simple framework to which are at- 
tached ‘pages’ of cotton material 
which serve to separate the parts 
inserted and keep them from ad- 
hering, one to another. 

“Little toe rubbers have six con- 
struction parts—insole, binder sole, 
upper, toe tip, binding and out- 
sole.” 


wae, 
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DONN LAYNE of Nation’s Busi- 
ness staff, Washington, D. C., who 
talked with many leaders in all 
branches of the clothing industry, 
reports “the first cut out of the de- 
mobilization pay will go for clothes. 
Few veterans will be able to use 
civilian garments they wore before 
going into service because almost 
every man will be broader in the 
shoulders, bigger around the chest, 
smaller in the waist and will have 
larger feet than he had as a civilian. 
Therefore he will have to have new 
clothes. 

“The soldier who will shed khaki 
is expected to go for a double- 
breasted grey or blue. The sailor, 
shedding blue, will want brown or 


grey. The veteran will want his coat 


wide in the shoulders, easy through 
the waist, trim over the hips. He 
will want cuffs on his trousers and 
it is expected his first pair of sus- 
penders will yell. 

“He probably will go for a white 
shirt, with a long pointed collar and 
French cuffs. He will want no more 
plain-color ties. His neckwear will 
pack plenty of authority. 

“He will want bright socks. What- 
ever his tastes may be in shoe styles, 
he will have to have them broad, be- 
cause feet that have carried the ser- 
vice man won’t crowd themselves 
into tight shoes. Returned sailors 
will want brown shoes. Returned 
soldiers will want them black.” 
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“Nothing today, thanks. I've just dropped in to dream about those appliques, stitching, 
novelty heels, metal trimmings and gorgeous colors you are going to sell me after the war.’ 
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Post-War Projection—Output and Consumption 
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Known Factors and Potential Influences that Prom- 


ise to Affect Pairage Possibilities for the Post-War 


Period, Both in Shoe Production and Consumer 


Sales Expectations. 


ALTHOUGH the climatic period of 
the war is at hand and industry is 
deeply engrossed with immediate pro- 
duction and distribution problems, 
post-war questions must inevitably be- 
come more provocative. No alert man- 
ufacturer or retailer can help glancing 
at the future or trying to assess the 
unknowns that will follow when the 
conversion to peace begins. Realism 
dictates that preparation for post-war 
conditions must begin as soon as pos- 
sible. Not only is it necessary to begin 
visualizing the effects of dismantling 
a war economy, but psychological con- 
ditioning is also essential. The ab- 
normalities of war have been reflected 
in business habits of thought as much 
as in business operations. 

To what extent can the past be pro- 
jected in order to draw an outline of 
future possibilities for the shoe indus- 
try? Are developments since 1940 
completely abnormal so that the likely 
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trend in the future will revert to the 
tendencies prevailing before the war? 
Or, have the events of the past three 
years introduced basic changes with 
which shoe men must reckon in the 
future? These questions may well be 
fundamental. In thinking about the 
answers it would seem reasonable to 
make a separation between the imme- 
diate post-war future and the longer 
range prospects. The year or two fol- 
lowing the close of the war will be 
affected by the lifting of restrictions, 
by the restoration of inventories and 
the elimination of wartime substitutes. 
Beyond that time, however, the shoe 
industry will once more have to reckon 
with basic demand considerations, 
with the consumer wants and needs 
that have defined the physical and dol- 
lar volume of the shoe industry in the 
past decade. 

No producer or distributor need be 
told that demand in the last three 


years simply cannot be compared with 
any prior period. The combination 
of expanding purchasing power and 
restricted supplies in various con- 
sumer goods have given extraordinary 
emphasis to consumer shoe require- 
ments. Dislocations in normal buying 
habits have developed as a result of 
the foregoing circumstances as well as 
from rationing. Since the beginning 
of 1943 a progressively increasing per- 
centage of total shoe volume has been 
accounted for by non-rationed foot- 
wear. The types of shoes covered by 
that catch-all designation amounted to 
less than 5% of the total at the be- 
ginning of 1943 and currently approxi- 
mate more than 20%. Not only have 
retail inventories been modified ac- 
cordingly, but the consumer’s working 
stock has begun to show similar 
change. Until last year the consum- 
er’s per capita consumption of staple 
shoes had been reaching the highest 
level on record; today it is the lowest 
in almost a hundred years. 

There is reason for optimism, there- 
fore, in appraising possibilities during 
the year or two following the close of 
hostilities. A backlog has developed 
which statistics can only indicate but 
not measure. Two years of black, 
brown and a touch of white have left 
a need for color that is certain to find 
style expression. The absence of new 
patterns has created style obsolescence 
to a greater extent than ever before 

[TURN TO PAGE 71, PLEASE] 
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WHEN JOE COMES BACK 











by 
OWEN A. THOMAS 


This article is based on a recent official release of the 

Selective Service System covering re-employment princi- 

ples and policies formulated after a study of the Selec- 

tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended; the 

Service Extension Act of 1941; and Public Law 87 of the 
78th Congress. 


THERE is a gradually developing opinion that the retail 
shoe merchant might better quit worrying almost exclu- 
sively about the percentage of composition-soled shoes in 
his stock and concentrate for more than a fleeting moment 
on how and where he is going to place former employees, 
male and female, when they exchange their military uni- 
forms for the conventional togs of civilian life. For place 
them he must, unless the circumstances are exceptional. 

The shoe trade—retail, wholesale and manufacturing, in 
common with all industry—is faced with the job, not of 
finding the solution to a problem in human relations, nor 
of discharging an obligation imposed by social conscious- 
ness, but of complying with the law of the land—passed by 
Congress, signed by the President and upheld as to its 
constitutionality by the federal courts. 

The provisions of this law, written as an amendmeht to 
the original Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
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recently came into sharp focus when national headquarters 
of the Selective Service System, currently administering its 
provisions, published a pamphlet in which were consoli- 
dated for the first time all re-employment policies and prin- 
ciples adopted to safeguard the rights of ex-employees. 
Here is how it works: 

Your shoe store is large enough and prosperous enough 
to have enjoyed the privilege of hiring a stock boy—Joe. 
Some time just after May 1, 1940, the date on which the 
so-called draft law became effective, Joe’s draft board took 
over and Joe found himself a private in the Army, or a 
gob in the Navy. Or maybe he enlisted in one or the other 
or perhaps in the Marine Corps or the Coast Guard. It makes 
no difference, insofar as Joe’s re-employment rights are con- 
cerned, whether he was drafted or enlisted because in the 
former case he is protected by the already-mentioned 
amendment to the original “draft law” of 1940; and in the 
case of the latter, by provisions of the Service Extension 
Act of 1941. Even though Joe had joined the Merchant 
Marine, not counted as part of the armed forces of the 
nation, he will enjoy substantially the same re-employment 
rights under a third statute—Public Law 87, 78th Congress. 

For the purpose of this article, we will fight a short war. 
It is over and Joe has returned. He wants his old job 
back. In order to make his rights effective, he must apply 
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FOR HIS JOB... 


Three Federal Laws Protect the Men {and Women) 
in Uncle Sam's Uniform ... No Matter Whether 
They Enlisted or Were Drafted, They Are Clearly 
Entitled to Their Old Jobs, and It's Up to Employ- 
ers and Managers to See That They Get Them. 


for it within forty days of the date on which he was mus- 
tered out of the service. He must be able to produce, 
depending on the branch of the service he was in, an hon- 
orable discharge, a certificate of discharge under honorable 
conditions or either one of two or more forms indicating 
the honorable performance of his duties during the period 
he was in uniform. 


You may find yourself at this point a bit hesitant about 
taking Joe back, justifiably so, perhaps, viewed in the light 
of developments subsequent to Joe’s departure for the wars. 
After he left, you may have put in his place, an older or 
draft-exempt man who, using his head, has managed to 
progress to the point where he not only is capable of 
handling the stock-room work but can do acceptable work 
on the selling floor during rush hours. The job has been 
“up-graded.” Joe, under the law, has the right to prove 
that he can handle this “up-graded” job. If he can, it is 
his. If he cannot, the law clearly states that you must give 
him another, the equivalent in pay and working conditions 
of the one he had prior to the war. This may involve the 
dismissal of Joe’s more versatile substitute but you have 
no alternative. 

Nor can you plead that Joe’s position which you gave 
him ‘prior to the war was a temporary job and no longer 
exists, unless you are prepared to go a long distance in 
proving it. As a matter of cold fact, you can’t even force 
Joe to accept an even better job with you than the one he 
had before the war provided Joe doesn’t want to take it; 
nor can you force him to accept a job similar to the orig- 
inal in another store, also owned and operated by you. 

Or suppose this combination of circumstances arises: Joe 
is one of two stock boys. The second is senior to Joe. He 
has been there longer and is paid more. Joe goes into the 
armed services, either through the draft or by enlistment. 
The second employee is a 4-F. At the end of the war, when 
Joe comes home, the business of your stores does not justify 
the employment of more than one stock boy. Who gets it— 
the man who had it first, or Joe. The answer to that is 
that if you are truthful in your statement that you can 
afford only one stock boy, Joe gets the job. It is the 
present feeling that seniority rights cannot be evoked in 
order to prevent Joe from getting back his old job, no mat- 
ter who may be hurt in the process. 

Furthermore, if Joe is the first of two stock boys to go 
to war from a single business establishment, he has a prior 
claim to any stock room job which may be in existence 
when he returns. Also he has the same prior right if a 
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boy hired as his substitute subsequently enters the armed 
services. 

Joe’s rights are still further protected by provisions which 
forbid his dismissal within one year of having been restored 
to his job unless you are able clearly to show just cause 
for this action. Any abrogation of Joe’s rights as outlined, 
give him, in turn, an additional right—that of appeal to 
the nearest United States District Attorney who is bound 
by law to head any legal action necessary to restore Joe’s 
job. 

The intent of this legislation is clear—to insure employ- 
ment if possible for every returning veteran who had gain- 
ful employment prior to entering the service of his country; 
and the wording of the acts passed by Congress is such as 
to admit of little room for quibble, evasion or downright 
ducking of the issue. 

But officers of the Selective Service System who are 
charged with the administration of the statutes realize that 
in some instances it may be necessary to make exceptions. 
Otherwise real injustice may be done the employer without 
even remotely corresponding benefit to the returned Joes 
of our armed forces. 


In the pamphlet defining the system’s re-employment poli- 
cies, which bears the signature of General Lewis B. 
Hershey, it is pointed out in the first paragraph that “when 
differences of opinion arise as to the legal interpretation 
of the meaning and significance of these provisions, it is, 
in the last analysis, a matter for determination by the 
courts;” and, in further emphasis of the point that enforce- 
ment of the re-employment statutes is not to be arbitrary 
and unreasonable, throughout the policy pamphlet will be 
found this phrase or its equivalent: “Every case must be 
determined on the facts and circumstances in that particu- 
lar case.” 

In this way the honest, well-intentioned employer is pro- 
tected. To others is addressed the following paragraph 
found in Section 8 of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended: 

“The District Court of the United States for the district 
in which such private employer maintains a place of busi- 
ness shall have power . . . to specifically require such 
employer to comply with such provisions and, as. an inci- 
dent thereto, to compensate such person for any loss of 
wages or benefits suffered by reason of such employer's 
unlawful action. The court shall order a speedy hearing 
in any such case and shall advance it on the calendar.” 


























































AMERICAS 
FAR-FLUNG 
gz FASHION FRONT 


; as 


Our and out flag-waving is something that most of us 
don’t indulge in very often, especially in these days of 
thoughtful seriousness. Now and then, however, and espe- 
cially around Fourth of July time, we think that we have 
the right to let ourselves go a little. And then we like to 
talk about the achievements of some of our leading indus- 
tries, ancient and highly respected. Right now in the midst 
of war and in the years to come, we can be especially 
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Every State and Every Sec- 
tion a Source of Inspiration 
and Fashion Influence, with 
Numerous Recognized Cen- 
ters of Style Origination 





proud of American shoemaking, and of the contribution 
it is making. 

Before the war, the excellence of American shoes was 
recognized throughout the world. Today, wherever these 
shoes travel outside our country, they continue to meet that 
same respect. If we grumble a bit about their quality, we 
should stop and examine them more thoughtfully. They are 
still good shoes, in spite of all the wartime restrictions and 
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limitations. And in the future, after the war, we have every 
reason to expect that the American shoe market will again 


. be the most important in the world. 

1 Another thing in which we may take pride is the exten- 
siveness and diversification of our industry. Right across 

’ the 48 states, from the East to West coast, from the North- 


ern tip of New England to the Southern edge of California, 
shoes are being made. Starting in New England, the historic 
J hub of the industry, shoemaking has traveled West and 
North and South and Southwest, stopping in centers where 
plentiful supplies of materials and labor encouraged the 
development of anew industry, so that today we have the 
) greatest diversity of shoemaking, as well as shoe wearing, 
of any country in the world. A listing of shoe factories 
; shows representation in 32 states. Another state, Florida, 
will probably make the number 33 before very long. Plans 
are in progress for establishing play shoe factories there. 
Texas, today a shoemaking state, is also planning to develop 
a market for children’s and juniors’ shoes. 
Following the same pattern as the shoe industry, centers 
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for the manufacturing of men’s, women’s and children’s 

clothing have sprung up across the country. Wherever 
labor and materials were available, there was a logical 
place to start these factories. The whole concept of manu- 
facturing ready-to-wear clothing, including garments, under- 
wear, hosiery, millinery, shoes and accessories, is an Amer- 
ican innovation. The smart woman in Europe always had 
her clothes made to order. But this large-scale production 
method has made possible a true democracy of fashion. 
The sources of merchandise, far-flung across the country, 
came about through the need to produce near sources of 
supply .of materials and labor. It has resulted in making 
markets more accessible to buyers and ensuring speedy 
deliveries. 

It is an interesting fact, rather than a lucky coincidence, 
that shoemaking centers of the country are also centers for 
making men’s, women’s and children’s clothing. Follow the 
map across the country. Here are leading clothing centers 
and the products for which they are noted: 

New England—men’s, women’s and children’s clothing, 
underwear, hats, hosiery, knitted garments, leather gar- 
ments, shoes. 

Upstate New York—men’s and children’s clothing, wom- 
en’s underwear, knitted and leather garments, shoes. 

New York City—men’s, women’s and children’s clothing, 
women’s accessories, millinery, furs, leather garments, 
underwear, shoes. 

Philadelphia district — men’s, women’s and children’s 
clothing, hosiery of all types, underwear, accessories, mil- 
linery, furs, shoes. 

The Old Dominon State —house dresses, sportswear, 
men’s underwear, men’s shirts, sportswear, blouses, mil- 
linery, shoes. 

The Deep South—utility work clothes, underwear, ho- 
siery, shoes. 

Florida—men’s and women’s play and sports clothes. 
(Included in plans for the future . . . play shoes.) 

New Orleans—men’s summer clothes. 

St. Louis—women’s, juniors’ and children’s clothes, mil- 
linery, furs, shoes. 

Kansas City—women’s and children’s clothing. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis district — men’s, 
women’s and children’s clothing, underwear, all types of 
knitted underwear, men’s and children’s hosiery, men’s 
shirts, furs, house dresses, work clothes, shoe. 

Dallas—house dresses, children’s wear, women’s sports 
wear, millinery. (Planned for the future . . . children’s and 

juniors’ shoes. ) 

Los Angeles—men’s, women’s and children’s clothing, 
especially sports and casual types, men’s sport togs, mil- 
linery, hosiery, underwear, shoes. 

San Francisco — millinery, house dresses, knitted gar- 
ments, sports clothes, shoes. 

Portland—men’s, women’s and children’s woolen sports 
clothes and bathing suits, knitted sweaters, women’s wash 
dresses. 

Seattle—utility work clothes, men’s and women’s sports 
and wash clothes, cold weather clothes, millinery, furs. 
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HELPING SMALL BUSINESS 


One of America's Foremost Authorities on Small Business and 
the Problems that Confront It as a Consequence of Wartime 
Dislocations Outlines Remedial Measures Which He Deems 
Essential to Enable Many Firms to Survive the Period of 
Reconversion and to Speed Progress in Our Post-War Economy 


As the witnesses have told their stories before the Special 
Committee on Small Business, which I head, I have more 
and more been impressed with the similarity of their prob- 
lems. Each businessman, whether a manufacturer, dis- 
tributor or retailer feels his “aloneness” in trying, single- 
handed, to meet the problems of the war. Each has met 
the same obstacles and now faces into the pattern of the 
peace, troubled and uncertain. His problem has been one 
of survival and he is dubious of his future. 

It is strange that he should be so alone for his welfare 
is the strength of the whole country and his future success 
vital to our economy. Because I feel this so strongly I have 
been preoccupied with seeking solutions which will apply, 
in peace as in war, to the basic needs of small businessmen 
everywhere. 

Not that we can take our eyes off the ball while the war 
goes on. We must devote all our energies to its successful 
prosecution and its victorious conclusion. But when this 
war does finally draw to its exhausting close, we in this 
country be in grave danger, not from the imposition of for- 
eign ideologies, but from a chaos which can come upon us 
because of lack of foresight. 

The war has already taken us far along the line of wiping 
out small businesses. The Department of Commerce records 
indicate that we have lost more than 500,000 small business 
enterprises in this country since 1940. Whatever the 
reasons for this, the outlook is gloomy for the whole country 
unless this process can be reversed quickly upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Many of our remaining small business 
organizations will be quickly liquidated if they are not 
helped to get into peacetime production without delay, for 
they do not have the large capital reserves which will 
enable them to stand idly by, while large corporations con- 
vert. To the distributor seeking sources for supplies, the 
disastrous results of such a procedure are obvious. 


Tus is our immediate problem. For it we have solu- 
tions at hand if we will take them. On this front, the 
solutions for small business are not identical with those 
being proposed by big business. The large corporations 
seek the continuation of only those post-war controls which 
would safeguard their position in the civilian markets. 
They want to restrict peacetime conversion and production 
until that time when they themselves can get back into 
full civilian production. Controls which guarantee small 
business a better break than the war provided are defi- 
nitely needed. The controls must be those which allocate 
materials to smal] business, hold up prices and keep mar- 
kets open until the whole country is back in the era of 
competitive enterprise. 
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The. problems of conversion emphasize several other 
essentials. Full representation must be provided for small 
business on all industry committees; decisions, which will 
enable small units to quickly make the things which people 
need, must be taken. Credit for these operations must be 
guaranteed. 

Ready access, on favorable terms, to the quantities of 
material which will be available as surplus Government- 
owned war property should be assured. As Mr. A. G. 
Mezerik pointed out in these pages some weeks ago, the 
surplus problem is basic to all businessmen and concerns 
those. who are in the distribution and service fields quite 
as much as it does small manufacturers. Because the 
distribution field suffered greatly during the war from the 
shortages in tires, fuel, furniture, radios, and other me- 
chanical goods, they now have the least cushioning. They 
need and should have special consideration. 


THESE are the first essentials of a program for small 
business. Obviously it is the opposite of the idea that 
Government should take over business. Keep in mind 
that, like most business men, I believe that Government 
should not go into business, small or large—excepting 
where social or military needs are paramount. Quite the 
contrary. We in Government have the responsibility of 
nurturing small business through its weakest periods. 

Such a time will be upon us when the war ends, when 
banks, rich in deposits, have a brief moment of uncertainty 
as to the future. Small business, big with plans but short 
of working capital, will have quick and critical need of 
bank credit. A short period of credit uncertainty may 
destroy the plans and with it the business. The banks and 
other lending institutions should be helped through this 
dangerous interval, and the Government can do it. 

It is logical and necessary that the Government insure 
the loans which small business will need and do it in a 
way already accepted as helpful in FHA and other fields. 
And while Government could and should insure capital 
loans to small business I do not believe that it should pro- 
vide risk capital or subsidize poor or inefficient operations. 
Nor would I have Government direct the lives or even the 
day-to-day requirements of individual business men from 
any central agency. 

My aim is to decentralize Government and so to give 
the small businessman a chance to get going toward the 
solution of his own problems where he lives. I know that 
this is also the aim of every man in business. To achieve 
it the small businessman must have a place from which to 
get that information which will enable him to compete in 
a free market without being drowned by the overwhelming 
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OVER THE HUMP 


by HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


United States Senator from Montana and 
Chairman, Special Senate Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small Business 


weight of the advantages enjoyed by the great corporations. 

We now have an oportunity to equalize those advantages 
heretofore so exclusively enjoyed by big business. Only 
the largest corporations today have modern marketing in- 
formaiton, accounting advice, research facilities, produc- 
tion “know-how” and sound engineering practice. These 
are all matters of knowledge and training, essentials to 
survival in modern business programming and operation, 
yet, individually and collectively, these are far too costly 
for any one small organization to pay for. The dissemina- 
tion of knowledge is a natural area for Government and 
fortunately the structure by which small business can get 
these necessities is already here. 

Even as business, with Government, works out plans to 
convert our industries from war to peace production so 
together we can work out the conversion of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation into a great new service corpora- 
tion which will feed to each small business man the tonic 
of national economic well-being with the same success that 
the United States Public Health Service today contributes 
its central knowledge to combating physical disease and 
all-health. 

It will not be enough to set up this new central corpora- 
tion from on high in Washington and then to forget it. 
Needed information must be quickly channeled to those 
who can use it. New developments cannot yellow in dusty 
archives. They must be taken from Washington directly to 
where they are needed and there translated by small busi- 
ness men into newly created products, service, and methods. 
For all this a staff is surely necessary, but a staff is only a 
first requirement. 

Policies are more important. These must reflect the in- 
terests of those for whom this organization is created and 
to suitably accomplish that aim, independent small busi- 
nessmen, free from the strings of large corporations, should 
dominate the policy making board of this new organization. 
With these guarantees of function and of adequate repre- 
sentation, this new corporation can become a weapon in the 
fight for the creation of a better America. 


Wirn the emergence of this many sided aid to manage- 
ment, government will be equipped to truly decentralize, 
with business depending upon this Government organization 
only for information and advice—voluntarily asked for— 
rather than being more and more enmeshed in an ever 
growing bureaucracy. With offices located near the small 
business man’s place of business this new corporation will 
provide small business with knowledge and support so that 
it can plan and erect tomorrow’s economic structure, amply 
equipped to meet the urgent day-to-day needs with a “know- 
how” founded on the solid rock of the facts. 

When these immediate problems are under control, we 
will have a chance to grapple with some of the basic and 
fundamental barriers to an expanding economy which will, 
in stabilizing the business of the small and medium oper- 
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HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 
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THe author of this article, Senator James E. Murray, is a lawyer 
and business man, prominently identified with the mining interests 
of Montana. He serves on many important Senate Committees, 
including the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Military 
Affairs Committee, Committee on Education and Labor, Public 
Lands Committee. He is also serving on a number of Sub-com- 
mittees and is Chairman of the Committee on Small Business 
Problems. He is author of legislation designed to protect small 
busi ns from the impact of war and monopolistic 
practices that might otherwise jeopardize their future. 





Senator Murray invites readers of this magazine to send him 
their suggestions for assuring a sound future for small business 
because Governmental policy is still in process of formation. He 
also offers to supply readers of this magazine with copies of pro- 
posed Bills which deal with the objective outlined in his article. 
You can write him direct at the United States Senate Office Build- 
ing, in Washington, D. C. 





ator, help the entire population and break down the divi- 
sions between the sections of our country. On a long time 
basis the most formidable man-made obstacle is the freight 
rate differential which anew looms up to stop our progress. 
Much has been said recently about the urgency of under- 
standing that we live in “one world,” yet it is quite as im- 
portant to realize that the freight rate differentials separate 
us, one from the other, and keep us from being “one 
country.” We impose, on two-thirds of our geographical 
area and on one-half of our population, a restriction which 

keeps them from processing, fabricating and creating. 
The freight rate places an onerous tax on all of the fin- 
[Turn to Pace 49, Piease] 
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Women’s shoe window used by the Baker 
stores. Backgrounds are simple; 
dramatized, the slogan tells the story. 


Shoe Campaign 
Based on 
Simple Slogan 


“Too smart for words.” That’s the dominant slogan in the 
current publicity of C. H. Baker stores, Los Angeles, under 
the direction of Mike Kaplan, promotion manager. 

That “too smart for words” is being carried to its logical 
conclusion for, fundamentally, it means just what it says, 
and all copy is stripped of overworked verbiage. 

The reason for this departure from using a profusion of 
meaningless adjectives in telling the story of shoes which 
the public wants? Everybody doing any publicity work has 
used the terms of Quality, Exquisite, Beautiful, Smart, 
Sparkling and the like so much that these words have long 


since lost any.meaning. In fact, those who read the ads 
from all parts of the country tire of seeing the same over- 
worked phrases day after day. The copy used by the Baker 
organization previous to their recent change was no excep- 
tion to this general rule. 

So one morning when the Baker advertising agency head, 
Evers Whyte, and Mike Kaplan were going over copy for 
a big collection of patent leather shoes, the thought came 
to them of using good cuts with only a brutally brief shoe 
description and a price. All this tied together with the 
phrase, “too smart for words.” 
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C. H. Baker Stores in Los Angeles Decided to Stream- 
line Their Advertising and Window Publicity by Elimi- 
nating Overworked Copy. They Concentrated on a 
Catchy Easily-Remembered Slogan and Found the Re- 
sult in Sales Much Better than Had Been Expected 


























The first ad made such a good impression that Mr. Whyte 
immediately went to work on further ads in which the same 
thought was carried out. 

Immediately C. H. Baker took the phrase, “too smart 
for words,” and had it appear in every bit of the store’s 
publicity—windows, billboards and newspaper copy. By 
coordinating this slogan in every possible promotion avenue 
it immediately became associated with the C. H. Baker 
name. 

The new thought in publicity of “ads without words” is 
sane and sensible. It is in keeping with the public’s present 
trend of reading on the run. Even if people are busy, they 
cannot help but absorb the one dominant thought, espe- 
cially if it is repeated time after time in all types of pro- 
motion. All departments of the stores, men’s and women’s 
shoes and handbags alike, are played up with this new 
advertising treatment. 


C. H. Baker stores 
advertising. Good 
he slogan comprise 
the main elements of the ad. 








The billboard, below, carries out the slogan 
idea. Lettering is in yellow; shoe in bright 
red, thus making it visible for half a mile. 










Above; left: Another women’s shoe window, 
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CHART XVI 
WHY CUSTOMERS DISLIKE SOME STORES 

SALESPEOPLE 

Discourteous Clerks .............. 44.5% 

Misrepresentation ............... 8.4 

Insufficient Help ........ Matishes 3.9 

Total, reasons due to salespeople. . . 56.8% 

SERVICE ’ 

Alteration and Exchange policy. .. .. 6.6% 

Store Arrangement ............... 47 

EP a ib b.60-00 to sdo's o e'ee cis 46 

Delivery Delays .................. 37 

Total, reasons due to service. ....... 19.6% 
MERCHANDISE 

| ey ere ee 7.8% 

Ovut-of-Date Merchandise .......... 2.7 

Total, reasons due to merchandise 10.5% 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Total, miscellaneous reasons... .... . 13.1% 

SE TEE VGA 60.0 ualeone ed cents 100% 














Figures given in the above chart are from a sur- 
vey made by Scripps-Howard Newspapers in the 
city of Washington, D. C., and published in 1938 
as part of a 16-city survey. The summary for the 
16 cities gave reasons for customer dislike of cer- 
tain stores due to salespeople, 51.6%; reasons 
due to service, 17.5%; reasons due to merchan- 
dise, 13.3%, and miscellaneous reasons, 13.3%. 


SINCE buying can be a relatively simple procedure, why 
do so many buyers and merchandise managers make it so 
complicated and therefore so costly? And why do so many 
of us store owners devote such a large proportion of our 
time to buying instead of to the far more important function 
of selling? Has it a certain glamour and a gambling 
element that serves as an escape from our otherwise drab 
lives? Maybe it compensates us for the fact that we gener- 
ally feel smaller at home than our final net profit down- 
town. So possibly it boosts our ego to be considered “big 
shots” at the conventions and to have the boys on the road 
tell us what smart buyers we are. 

How do we go about this job of buying anyway? Some 
months ahead of the selling season we wisely peruse the 
style forecasts in those exotic fashion magazines. I per- 
sonally have never really understood just what their charm- 
ing fashion editors were writing about, and I sometimes 
wonder whether they do themselves. At conventions and 
seasonal openings we swallow every style prediction of 
those voluble buyer orators, some of whom, strangely 
enough, seem unable to make a success of their own 
business. 

We end up so confused that we buy three styles in a 
certain type, such as a spectator pump, when we should 
have bought the same total quantity in one style. When it 
comes to the selling season, each of our customers seems 
instinctively to know the correct style, possessing in some 
mysterious manner the information that has evaded us 
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by EDWIN HAHN 
President, Wm. Hahn & Company, Washington, D. C. 


through months of search and painstaking endeavor to 
find the right answer, wise buyers though we think our- 
selves. The woman who comes into our store knows that 
she again wants about the same style spectator pump that 
she has always bought at this time of the year. Our strug- 
gling salesman unsuccessfully tries to sell her the other 
two styles for, as usual her size, in the style that she wants, 
has been sold out. Since our customers seem to know what 
they want better than we buyers, let us consider the ele- 
ments of good buying from their point of view. All surveys 
of the preference of our own and other customers have con- 
vinced me that the average customer rates the importance 
of the various elements that go to make up good buying 
in about this order: 

First, she selects a store that offers her the most cour- 
teous and dependable service. Next, she expects to be care- 
fully fitted. Then she wants a certain type of merchandise 
at a certain price. The ideas of us buyers to the contrary, 
the last thing as a rule in the mind of most customers is 
a particular fashion. So let us consider these elements of 
good buying in that order. 

1. Service. The Scripps-Howard Newspapers made an 
extensive survey of customer preference shortly before the 
war. This survey was made through personal interviews 
with a large number of women in various cities. Chart 
XVI is a tabulation of the answers of customers in Wash- 
ington to this question: “Why do you like certain stores?” 
These figures were published in 1938. 

Chart XVI indicates that the type of service rendered 
due to inefficiencies of salespeople and wrong policies of 
stores accounted for more customer dissatisfaction than 
wrong merchandise. This same survey also asked this ques- 
tion: “Why do you trade most frequently at a particular 
store?” Replies from 34.7% of customers reported “best 
values” or “lowest prices”; 10.9% of customers reported 
“best selections,” and 54.4% of customers stated “best 
salespeople,” and other service considerations. e 

This same survey indicated that even with food shoppers, 
service was a greater consideration than price. This partly 
explains why the Census reports show that a greater pro- 
portion of total grocery store sales was going to inde- 
pendent stores in 1939 than in 1929. From this and other 
surveys, it appears that the type of selling and service 
rendered are more important considerations with customers 
than the value of merchandise. 

2. Fit and Comfort. Many successful buyers have stated 
that adequate sizes in good fitting merchandise are more 
important considerations with most customers than style. 
This is borne out by the fact that in any lot of remnants 
there remain comparatively few active selling sizes in con- 
servative styles. With any shoe store or department store, 
except extrémely high style ones, at least 60% of their 
sales in women’s shoes at regular prices are invariably in 
lower heel styles. But so many shoe retailers buy their 
high heels in much higher ratio. One reason is that it is 
easier to design good looking styles in high heels than in 
lew heels, and most manufacturers therefore display their 
new styles in high heels. 
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CHART XVII 








COMPARISON OF ACCESSORY SALES TO SHOE SALES 

















Dept. Store 
and Specialty Women's Family 
Store Shoe Shoe 
Women's Dept. Stores Stores 
SHOES 100% 100% 100% 
Hosiery 103% 
Handbags 50% 
ACCESSORIES 153% 17.4% 9.5% 














cHaprer Ix = The Elements of Sound Buying 


How Some Buyers Complicate the Problem of Style 
Selection by Following the Will o' the Wisp of Fashion 
and Buying Too Many Styles in Too Many Combinations. 


A shoe wholesaler once made this admission to me, after 
his third and evidently most successful failure: “As I after- 
wards realized in my steamer chair during my world tour, 
I realized that my bankrupt stocks had invariably consisted 
almost exclusively of high heel styles.” 

Every buyer should compile his selling records of 
women’s shoes by heel heights, and of course by size. If a 
buyer buys in conformity to his own previous selling 
records in sizes and heel heights, he will greatly simplify 
his buying and eliminate a large proportion of his mark- 
downs. 

3. Value. The dictionary defines value as “the property 
of a thing in virtue of which it is esteemed.” In other 
words, the value of merchandise is not determined by its 
material and price alone. There are so many other consider- 
ations that are important to customers, such as workman- 
ship, comfort, assortment, style and services that go with 
the sale. 

The buying habits of customers and their conception of 
value also influence their judgment. This fact was forcibly 
impressed upon me some years back. Multi-colored hats 
were in vogue. So we had shoes made to match and in 
order to promote the sale of the shoes, we sold them with 
the hats. 

Since we were primarily interested in selling the shoes 
and did not want to make them seem expensive by com- 
parison, we sold the shoes at a loss, but made up our loss 
by selling the hats at the same retail price. The reaction 
of our customers gave us a jolt. They told us the hats were 
dirt cheap but that we were robbing them on the shoes. 
As a matter of fact, the shoes, with over one hundred 
manufacturing operations and in fifty to sixty different 
sizes, cost us $7.00 per pair. The hats, including labor. 
which simply consisted of slipping a leather band around 
the hat blocks, cost us $1.10 each. The moral is evident. 
Retailers who deal in styles that involve the risk of potential 
mark-downs should consider more than intrinsic value in 
pricing their merchandise. 

4. Style. Style develops logically and gradually into an 
accepted mode. Fashion on the other hand is generally a 
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transitory vogue, but sometimes develops over a period of 
time into a permanent style. 

I pointed out in the previous chapter that the proportion 
of monthly sales of each of the basic colors in shoes that 
any particular store sells, is generally predictable from its 
own past selling records. The proportion of sales by basic 
types, such as women’s low cut pump effects, sandals, and 
high cut types are also fairly constant. Their proportion 
generally changes gradually from year to year. There is 
more change in the proportion of pumps to sandals, but 
since high cut and oxford types are bought for utility and 
comfort, their proportion of sales remains fairly constant. 

Since we have noted previously to what extent the WPB 
restrictions of number of styles has reduced the amount of 
mark-downs during the war, I trust that there will be a 
voluntary effort by retailers and manufacturers to continue 
that policy after the WPB has passed out of the picture. 
Some seem to think that such limitation of styles would 
kill the goose that has been laying those golden style eggs 
that have helped increase sales. But possibly we retailers 
and manufacturers ourselves have been the geese in laying 
these delectable golden style eggs in entirely too indiges- 
tible a quantity. 

From my observation, many large department stores and 
specialty stores do not do a particularly good job in co- 
ordinating their buying and selling of merchandise in their 
various departments. They are handicapped by their phys- 
ical layout. Their hosiery and handbag departments, for 
instance, are generally not adjacent to their shoe depart- 
ment. They are also handicapped by their multiplicity of 
buyers and other executives who are primarily interested 
in their own departments. 

The proper coordination of accessories is a most im- 
portant consideration with customers. But they dislike 
chasing from department stores to shoe stores to millinery 
stores and hosiery stores to complete their ensembles. When 
we consider the fact that women spend a greater total 
amount for their hosiery and handbags than for their shoes, 
we realize that shoe stores, as a group, are doing a very 
poor job in their selling of these accessories. 

[TURN TO PAGE 56, PLEASE] 
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Fall Stocks—the No. 1 Problem 


MANY merchants are day-dreaming, in the belief that 
the war is nearly over and that they are going back to 
doing business at the old stand and in the old way. Far 
be it from us to scatter alarms like tacks along the 
highroad of progress, but there are certain things that 
are worth thinking and re-thinking about. 

First, of course, is—what business can you expect 
for the Fall season; because the war. and its immediate 
progress will have very little influence on your Fall 
stocks. Manpower and shoe materials are still declin- 
ing. Donald Nelson says: “The next three months 
threaten to be the most critical from the standpoint of 
production.” He furthermore said: “It will be abso- 
lutely essential for at least 200,000 workers to shift 
from present locations to areas of greater labor needs, 
largely in the mid-West and on the West Coast.” 

Now let’s look at the record: The output for the first 
four months of this year—January to April—indicates 
that the output of women’s shoes was 32 per cent less 
than a year ago. Men’s work shoes declined 28 per 
cent; men’s dress shoes 18 per cent; youths’ and boys’ 
shoes decreased 2 per cent; misses’ and children’s 
shoes gained 1.5 per cent and infants’ increased 5 
per cent. 

If you are short on stocks now, in your store, don’t 
expect that by any wartime miracle you are going to 
get big shipments for Fall, or for that matter—on time. 
The low spots of shoe production may be in July, 
August and September; whereas the national need for 
shoe production is greatest in that period. Most fac- 
tories give July 3rd and 4th off—plus one or two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. A super hot day finds absenteeism 
everywhere. So every pair is a precious pair on the 
ration side of the ledger. On the unrationed—there 
has been an increase of 394 per cent, or a total of 25,- 
158,854 pairs of all-fabric, non-rationed shoes produced 
in this four months’ period. Also, part leather and part 
fabric shoes increased 18 per cent. 

Now compare these national figures with your store 
and community needs for Fall. What formerly would 
be an end size and ready for the odds and ends sale on 
July 10th to 29th had better be looked at again, with 


a critical eye as to its Fall sales value. 
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Remember, the shoe business is getting to the point 
of being the Number One public necessity and a critical 
eye should be put upon every useful pair salable in 
September, October, November and December. 


- 7 * 


SPREAD SELLING-TIME 


THE public is more willing to walk down your path of 
business than ever before. The answer may be that 
you have something that it wants and can’t get else- 
where. At any rate, some merchants have found it pos- 
sible to get customers into the store in the cool hours of 
the morning, for the better service that can be given 
at the fitting chair. Dave Hirschler of Norfolk talked 
to his public through the advertising pages of his local 
newspaper and was pleased at the response of the 
public to the sales-timing spread out over the day. As 
a result—better sales, better service—with less man- 
power. 

The merchants of Washington, D. C., asked the pay- 
roll bureaus of the various departments to stagger their 
pay-off days because the old habit of paying on the 
first and fifteenth produced bulges in retail trade on 
calendar dates and lags at the half-way points. The 
Government bureaus cooperated and pay day is every 
day in the month. 

Believe it or not, there are more federal employees 
in New York State than in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C. California comes next in order, in 
number of federal employees. Here are some interesting 
figures: The total U. S. government employee roster, 
outside of the military forces, is 2,837,000. New York’s 
payroll out of this total is 281,000 employees; Cali- 
fornia—276,000; Washington, D. C.—261,000. If your 
store is adjacent to any point where there are numbers 
of federal employees, it might be well, as a community- 
merchant undertaking, to see that the payroll dates are 
staggered. So much for that—on spreading the work 
and spreading the sales. 

If you are planning to cooperate with the national 
clearance sale of July 10th to July 2%h—UN- 
RATIONED—be sure to post a master size chart in 


your window indicating what sizes you have in the 
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odd lots; because, after all, you are limited to 3 per 
cent of men’s dress and work shoes; 3 per cent youths’ 
and boys’ shoes, sizes 1-6; 5 per cent of women’s shoes, 
based on pairage of September 30, 1943. Also, remem- 
ber, you get no grants of ration currency to replace 
these odd-lot stocks sold ration-free. You will be able 
to save the public’s time and your own time by posting 
the sizes available for the period . . . which you may 
want to correct daily or weekly. By and large, the 
odd-lot sale is a pacifier for low-priced merchandise 
that will not move because of public refusal to spend 
a ration coupon therefor. 


It is mighty important that stores, undermanned as 
they are, arrange store timing—particularly in view of 
the fact that Summer vacations are still to be taken 
and every hour of clerk time has a greater value than 


ever before. 
= a. 


INTENSELY COMPETITIVE FUTURE 


WE all talk about competition but few of us like to 
encourage it as a policy of progress. Actually, com- 
petition is the one thing that has made American enter- 
prise. For twenty years we have heard shoe men say 
there are too many shoe stores. Back of that remark 
was the feeling that if we had fewer stores, we would 
have better stores and better business. 

Let’s take a look into the possible future--not one 
that is post-war planned by old-timers, who naturally 
would like to preserve their going organizations—but 
rather a look at the field of distribution as it springs up 
following a period of great shortages in consumer 
goods: The Distribution Census a few years ago indi- 
cated there were 20,000 shops that majored in shoes 
in the United States. The records show that there are 
over 100,000 places where shoes are sold—mostly a 
few cases or a few lines incidental to the sale of other 
products in that store. 

Keen students of distribution-futures believe that 
shoe stores will double in number in the first three years 
following victory. This may mean alert and active 
competition over the fitting stool. Will it make a place 
for one additional exclusive shoe store to replace ten 
stores that sold shoes as an extra item, over the counter, 
on the free-and-easy pre-war basis? Certainly this 
would be a welcome solution to the betterment of shoe 
service to the public and the betterment of the trade, in 
terms of good shoes—well made and fairly priced. 

It isn’t unreasonable to expect that 20,000 soldiers 
coming back from the wars, as they are now doing 
month by month, will take advantage of the proposed 
G.I. bill advancing to competent veterans $4,000—half 
guaranteed by the government and the other half private 
or bank loans—that this will form the nucleus of a new 
form of distribution. The mere fact that these men in 
the Army and Navy accept schooling in the trade of 
war indicates that they will welcome business schooling 
and a real understanding of what it takes to run a 
business and make a profit. 
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Already a manual on shoe repairing has been pre- 
pared, for veterans to use as a basis for their thinking 
of a possible repair shop, owner-managed, after their 
war service is over. Men who have been taught to 
repair shoes competently in the Army may want to 
continue that work after discharge from the armed 
services. Government aid, financial and otherwise, defi- 
nitely indicates this increase of small businesses. 

The rise of the cooperatives is no small movement in 
the direction of distribution of goods (without corpo- 
rate tax) but with dividends to the participant in pro- 
portion to purchases. The super-market centers already 
planned for post-war operation indicate another field of 
high speed competition. 

So mark you well that the future holds within it the 
possibility of terrific competition in the field of dis- 
tribution. You can’t afford to let your business drifi 
into this new and intensely competitive future on the 
old basis of storekeeping. It is going to take all you've 
got, financially and mentally, to grow into the new 
distributive world. 





Shoe Materials, Containers Scarce 


SHOE materials, other than leather, with two exceptions, 
are becoming increasingly tighter. The industry is facing 
a severe shortage of fabric soling materials used in non- 
rationed shoes, particularly duck. A high OCR official 
told Boor anp SHoe Recorper that this shortage is being 
caused by increased Army demand for duck. According 
to this official the Army has found it necessary to provide 
tent shelter for many civilians in occupied areas, as well 
as for the armed forces. Obviously, this accentuates the 
need for duck. 

This shortage is expected to hit the shoe industry this 
month, and the outlook for the current quarter is very 
dark. Cotton fabrics for uppers such as gabardines, drills, 
and twills are also in very short supply and WPB Shoe 
Branch officials have expressed the opinion that manufac- 
turers of non-rationed footwear will have difficulty in 
maintaining their production rates in the third and fourth 
quarters. It has been recommended that these manufac- 
turers start looking for materials to be used in the fabrica- 
tion of these shoes. Retailers should keep this situation in 
mind in considering their plans for next season, according 
to J. Edson Andrews, Chief of the WPB Shoe Branch. 

The supply of fibre board used in innersoles, shanks, 
counters, etc., and also fibre shipping containers is exceed- 
ingly short. However, the industry division has been able 
to secure a rating of AA-2X for rationed containers and 
AA-3 for non-rationed shoes. Through the second quarter 
manufacturers have been able to obtain sufficient contain- 
ers, with few exceptions, to maintain their daily shipments. 





Copper Fabricated Findings Released 


Residual frozen stocks of completely fabricated copper 
and copper base alloy shoe findings in manufacturers’ in- 
ventories will be freed from all restrictions on sale, deliv- 
ery and use, beginning July 16, the War Production Board 
has announced. A substantial portion of the stocks orig- 
inally frozen has since been directed into essential uses. 
No use for the remaining stocks exists in military agencies 
and, since their remelt is impracticable, the Copper Divi- 
sion recommended their release. 

The supply of fibre board used in innersoles, shanks, 





~ Highlights in the Fall Collections 


m «YY Early Fall Ready-to-Wear Styles Recently Launched 
7 Show a Big Change Coming in Fashion. With Atten- 





Left: Winner of Blue Ribbon from the Los An- 
geles Association Apparel Manufacturers. Gray 
gabardine suit with new close neck front. designed 
by Rosenblum. Right: Two more winners of Blue 
Ribbons. At the left a dressy version of the trench 
coat, designed by Rand of California; at the right 
@ green coat trimmed with black braid frogs and 
binding, designed by Country Club. 


F rom Los Angeles to New York, right across the country, 


from all the manufacturing centers of women’s ready-to- 
wear, the new lines point to a big change in fashions for 
Fall. Silhouettes will be different, with skirts slimmer than 
ever and hip and waist lines emphasized by the extensive 
use of tunics and peplums. The flared tunic hemline extends 
even to coats. Greater formality is another major trend, 
even in college clothes. The importance of color is a third 
feature of the Fall collections. 

In Los Angeles a preview showing of Fall styles by the 
Los Angeles Association Apparel Manufacturers attracted 
over 1500 buyers, store owners and merchandise executives, 
who witnessed the showing of 30 costumes selected by a 
panel of fashion judges as this year’s Blue Ribbon winners 
in the association’s annual contest. 

“Paradoxical as it may sound,” says Miss Sally Martin, 
fashion director of Hillman-Shane-Bryer, describing the 
new trends, “the silhouette for Fall is to be either straight 
and narrow, shoulders smooth and skirts medium to short 
for day and sports; or full dirnd] skirts and irregular 
hemlines. Short peplums, variously placed, and assorted 
length tunics are new this season, as is the sudden burst 
of back interest in the way of small bows, modified bustles 
and cascades of ruffles. 

“As a general rule, necklines are high in all types of 
Fall apparel. Sportswear continues to feature the shirt- 
maker type neck. On street clothes the neckline remains 
high with jabots, the bolero cut front tying in a bow on 
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tion Centered on the Lower Half of the Costume, 
* Feet and Ankles To Be Prominent in the Picture. 





one shoulder and other styles allowing fullness to lie close 
into the neck. Afternoon and evening wear follow the high 
neckline trend with marquisette and mesh lace yokes used 
to lend a formal aspect. Sleeves have a new look in that 
sportswear features the long slightly full sleeve caught into 
a tight, sometimes narrow, sometimes wide, cuff. Street 
and afternoon dresses show either the long tight sleeve set 
into a deep armhole or the cap sleeve which is a continua- 
tion of the broad shoulder. All evening wear has covered 
shoulders. The inset belt is important in the Fall picture 
in both sports and street wear. The lower moulded waist- 
line has a strong start. 

“Versatility is displayed in skirt designs. Pencil slim 
skirts are decked out with peplums on one side or all the 
way around, or peplums in front or just in back, or cas- 
cades of ruffles or groups of bows. Draping continues in 
moderation with side or center front draping the most 
popular. Sports skirts are comfortable through the use of 
unpressed pleats of various sizes and the softly gathered 
dirndl type. The ‘trouser’ draped skirt continues in some 
instances and the gore in gored skirts is very smart. 

“A few of the outstanding colors are hacienda rose, 
winter aqua, flame orange and blond purple. Winter white 
is very strong and Mexican silver, a gray shade, is proving 
popular. In the first models brown is not favored, although 
it will probably gain momentum before the season is too 
far advanced. Considerable black is shown.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 47, PLEASE] 
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The head of a prominent Government agency was discussing the problem 
of surplus disposal with the President. In regard to surplus shoes, Mr. Roose— 
velt is represented as having said that he would like to see every retailer in 
the country get a small lot of surplus shoes on consignment, giving a small 
retailer in his native Dutchess County as an example. The President, so the 
story goes, thought they should be sold to the retailer at a low price and the 
retailer in turn could resell them to consumers for about $1.75 a pair. The 
President's idea in handling surpluses in this manner was said to be to prevent 
disrupting of the market. 

Coincidentally, the agency head who related this episode told a Senate 
committee that, "My idea is if the Government, through several hundred thousand 
outlets of retail trade, sells a pair of shoes at $1.75 or $2 to a consumer 
instead of selling such shoes in big mass lots to a speculator at 75c or less, 
we will come out financially just as well and the people will get the shoes." 

+ * * * * 


The adage, "Use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without," might 
well be applied to sales help in all retail establishments under the new WMC 
priority referral plan for all male labor effective July 1. The average shoe 
dealer will find it increasingly difficult to recruit new help, particularly if 
he is located in a critical labor area. However, the plan applies to all male 
labor throughout the country, in both critical .and non-critical areas. 

All hiring will have to be done thromgh local United States Employment 
Service offices. Specific details of the plan will be worked out on a local basis. 

In critical labor areas manpower priority committees will determine 
labor priorities and set employment ceilings. If the ceilings are not reached 
in these critical areas retailers will have little opportunity to get new help 
from that area. 

The retailer who needs help will register with USES and if he is located 
in a non-critical area it is possible that some help will be referred to him. 

If a shoe sales clerk wants to change his job he must first contact 
his prospective employer; the new employer in turn must prove to the local USES 
office a greater need for the man than his present employer. Then a referral 
Slip will be issued. The clerk must aiso have a certificate of availability 
from his old employer or from USES. 

Employers will have a wide latitude of selection in accepting men sent 
to them by USES and will not have to accept the first one sent if he doesn't 
fill the bill. Conversely if a man is referred to a shoe store and doesn't like 
the job offered, there is no compulsion used to make him take the job. Instead 
he will be offered another, then another and still others successively for which 
he is qualified in essential and locally needed. activities in the order of the 
relative urgency to the war effort. 

An important point in this system is the fact that it does not apply 
to female labor. This is the only break given [TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE] 
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It was a busy day at Nissen’s when this shoe store reopened its 
newly remodeled departments. Not only did customers and friends 
come to comment on the new decoration, they stayed to buy shoes. 


Expand Store Built on 
SERVICE POLICY 


Nissen's in Oklahoma City Increased 
Their Sales 1000 Per Cent and Their 
Floor Space to 18,000 Square Feet in 
Eleven Years of Successful Operation. 


WHEN a store shows a 1000 per cent increase in business 
in eleven years, when a store starts with 675 square feet 
and expands to over 18,000 square feet occupying four 
floors for selling, stock rooms and offices, it is natural to 
be curious about the story behind the news. 

Amid a profusion of flowers and congratulatory tele- 
grams, Nissen’s, at 326 West Main Street, Oklahoma City, 
believed to be the largest retail shoe store in the South- 
west, a few months ago formally opened their newly re- 
modeled departments. A whole wing was added on the 
first floor, making the store L-shaped and giving an en- 
trance on Hudson Street and another through the lobby 
of the Mercantile Building, in addition to the present Main 

_ Street entrance. Not only was the opening noted for its 
crowd, but it was a record day so far as actual shoe sales 
were concerned. 

The man behind the story is William G. Nissen, who 
founded the store in 1922, with only one half-time em- 
ployee. Quiet, dignified, soft-speaking and deep-thinking, 
Mr. Nissen handles his present store of sixty employees 
in the same manner he began his shoe business, and the 
one theme of SERVICE has remained paramount through- 

[TURN TO PAGE 54, PLEASE] 
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Below: William G. Nissen, founder 


and owner of Nissen’s, and, at bot- 
tom of page, William E. Holstonn 
buyer and general manager. 
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ln response to a popular demand we present the 

“STAGE DOOR", a new last created by “UNITED'S” 

skilled model-makers. By carefully preparing the Other lasts and styles on display 
wood so as to combine our usual extremely high at the “STYLE STUDIO” in the 
standards of fit with the necessary style appeal, they Marbridge Building. Watch 
have produced a last that is acclaimed “a hit” by “UNITED” for future style trends. 
fashion and style authorities alike. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL POPULAR HEEL HEIGHTS 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


NEL. “Set Oe 7 baits ; 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
July 1, 1944 








The “island” a unique display at David's. Note that patrons 

are invited to trespass and to handle items displayed. This is 

one of Mr. Kronick’s ideas of having customers look over 
exhibits before purchasing. 


Institute Rebuilding Program 
To Insure Future Trade 


David's Shoe Salon in Aibany, New York, Has 


by J. G. KRONICK, 


1. Miller, Shoe Salon, David's, 
Albany, N. Y. 


In these days of rationing, good shoes are one item which 
must be considered a problem to the busy young woman 
who is always on the go. Since she cannot buy her shoes 
as frequently as formerly, but still wishes to have her feet 
dressed as neatly as possible, how else can she accomplish 
this end than by having the shoes expertly rebuilt to keep 
them in first class order? 

Cooperating along these lines, we urge our customers 
to bring in their worn shoes for renewal; we send them 
back to the factory, and the jobs turned out are amazingly 
good. Style and shape are renewed. While the price 
is a bit higher, the results more than justify the expense 
involved. (An alternative plan is to send the shoes to a 
first class local repair shop.) 

Our customers have been delighted with the results, so 
much so, that they invariably bring in other pairs they 
had planned to discard. The merits of this plan are two- 
fold—a steady flow of customers pours into David's, and 
our new stock is made to go much further. 

These are days when we must promote conservative buy- 
ing. We thus prevent hoarding, and get better distribution. 


With our repair factory at the service of the customer, we 
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Discovered That Women Will Prefer Good 
Shoes If They Know That an Expert Job of 
Reconditioning Will Be Available to Them 


Later When the Shoes Are Worn. 


are now more than ever stressing perfect fittings, and make 
a sincere attempt to sell those who really need the shoes. 
This makes for good buying habits. 

We have found our customers most appreciative of our 
attempts in their behalf. When they see the type of work 
which is being done in reconditioning worn shoes, they 
are interested in utilizing their ration points on a shoe 
which offers this service. 

Some merchants consider slippers and play shoes either 
a holiday or a seasonal item but we have gone after this 
business in a big way and twelve months in the year it is 
bringing us increased business and larger sales. Styles in 
slippers and play shoes are as many and varied as in dress 
shoes—and they’re not rationed! 

At this time, particularly, when women are buying slacks 
for defense work, wearing them for sports and driving, 
there is a year-round demand for attractive play shoes. 
And slippers, too, are being used more than ever for loung- 
ing, and for wear about the house as a shoe-saver. 

We display them regularly in our store and windows, 
and advertise them along with our shoes. It seems to us 

[TURN TO PACE 78, PLEASE] 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 


to retailers in the whole order, and it would be wise to 
attempt to obtain female labor, rather than male, particu- 
larly in critical areas. 

* * _ 

Summing up the entire situation, a new prospective 
employee must possess a certificate of availability, as has 
been the case in the past, and a priority referral certificate 
issued by USES or in accordance with arrangeménts ap- 
proved by USES, before he can be hired. “Arrangements” 
include placements through union hiring halls, by colleges 
and universities, and other normal employment channels 
approved by WMC. 

A man will be referred to other than an essential job 
only if: 

1. He is not needed for any essential job in the area. . 

2. He is unable to accept an essential job outside the 
area. 

3. He cannot take the job without undue hardship or 
unless special emergency circumstances or other good 
cause would prevent his acceptance. 

It will be a little easier to hire discharged war veterans. 
Under a recent WMC ruling a veteran is given 60 days 
after the effective date of his discharge to take any job he 
wants, even if it is in a non-essential industry. After that 
he will be referred to a job through the channels indicated 
by WMC. 

In principle, part-time workers also come under the new 
plan, bu: local arrangements will be worked out to handle 
that situation. Ordinarily the very nature of this work 
makes it impractical to place the same restrictions on the 
choice of part-time jobs as are placed on full-time workers. 

If an employee feels that he has been injured by the 
operation of the system he has the right to appeal, first 
to the local organization of WMC and, finally, if he is 
still dissatisfied, to WMC headquarters at Washington. 

Employers also have the right to appeal. WMC already 
has appeals machinery to handle cases of all sorts in which 
either the employer or employee feels he has a just griev- 
ance. 

There are penalties, both direct and indirect, for un- 
authorized hiring, but WMC believes the self-interests of 
management will be sufficient to make the plan effective. 
WMC, in a rather vague statement, says authority for 
penalties can be found in the act giving the President 
extraordinary wartime powers. 


Shoes for Fertilizer Story Explained 


The recent furore raised by Representative Calvin D. 
Johnson, Republican of Illinois, when he exhibited several 
pairs of Army shoes on the House floor and claimed they 
were being ground up for fertilizer has died down con- 
siderably since an official explanation has been obtained 
from Lieut. Gen. Somervell, Commanding General, Army 
Service Forces. 

The shoes referred to by Mr. Johnson were shipped 
from the Aleutian area to one of the rebuilding plants of 
the International Shoe Corp., under Army contract. After 
rebuilding, some of the shoes failed to pass inspection, 
and as is Army policy, were sold to a Chicago dealer for 
subsequent resale to the trade. However, when the shoes 
teached Chicago, it is reported they were ordered to be 
destroyed by the Board of Health, because of an odor 
attached to them. Presumably infection was feared had 
the shoes been sold. The shoes were then sold to a fertil- 
izer manufacturer, so the story goes. 








Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Stores 
April, 1944 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


————Dollar Salese—-——- + 
Number Per Cent Change 
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ce highee Ee ug Bena 4 Vy 
States by ing Apr.,’ ar.,’ 
TEs. ocdscccsvecess 546 +6 +21 $5,086,926t 
New England ...........- 64 +1 +41 486,018 
BEGERD - ccccccecccccccess ° pese wetw ">! .beceee 
New Hampshire ........ es seed’: > malted so" Basses 
Vermont & N. H. ...... bd sace "ype? - 0" - Joneses 
es 33 +4 +40 224,348 
Island .....+..++. 7 — 8 102,062 
D eaveocvecces 13 —9 +87 104,019 
Middle Atlantic .......... 40 — 1 +15 622,080 
+ xp ceccoesscoces én cate a! Se pesene 
ew Jersey ....-.-.-05> 7s eae Toke Dw” eee o, 
Pennsylvania .........+ 40 —1 +16 622,080 
East North Central ....... 160 +1 +382 1,232,669 
Ohio ..... 24 —2 +20 323,700 
nh ‘onpeptessseacses 28 —1 +28 194,239 
EERNEED « Bic dededesccovcee $1 +12 179,783 
Michigan ....2.--++++++> 36 —8 41 243,638 
WEEEEED’ cocccccscccces 41 +3 +87 291 
West. North Central ...... 63 +6 +84 312,407 
Minnesota ..........-++: - coos ceen "|. foes 
BOD * cccccccscccccoesece 27 +10 +38 156,061 
Rah eleeas peserede 23 +4 +28 108,450 
North Dakota .......... és oece Joc. >. -.>. eeeeet 
South Dakota .......... - seus 2) 2 ‘wleeeuse 
Nebraska ..........00555 . jae.) («eee 
HORSES cccvccevocceccese 7 -—6 +81 33,108 
South Atlantic ........... 16 +8 +17 
DEE .abegencesuccece s dies’. ° * ,ouemme 
DEED Ke cuébecccevece ek iol "vone & DET aie 
Dist. of Columbia ...... ron ba’ |). 0 nee 
WHEE Seansceccectces i aie call lie Se, 
West Virginia ......... ae aa 
North Carolina ........ as. eae | ae 
South Carolina ......... bg dice * Uggs Pd, ae 
GE. écvedebetesacses 8 + 8 +17 141,757 
ST ‘badd cessepesres ° sae | Gee a, > Se 
East South Central ....... 7 — 7 +8 154,835 
BARGE ccccccccccocece eee eeccee 
Tennessee ............+. Seda”? |. Ree 
DT  thedecsact eee p< 7 —7 +8 154,835 
Mississippi ............. went —..-. .» 
West Sou SD ‘wcewde 24 +10 +12 289,043 
BED kadcnevecee css ° sues > 4 +. dees toa eee 
SED" Bhs 200606660 as cane |. ee. ee 
GRE, “Secccd cccccese bg -_ Soir ish Dien 
St dhptocesssénesvees ll +12 +10 224,047 
i Eg ERR RNTS: 32 + +20 
DE . adoandenuseanen ° cdaatk on cone 
DT ebook cbbdecshuse bs oo ™. Mixet. “sabe oN eee 
MEER « ochddpesscessn S..ak ‘epad Om tee TOUS Bee 
DL <<antssnekd owen & +14 +14 118,576 
New Mexico ........... . eet Suey, ** 78! kee 
MU Gait ipdstybandheas< * ee antin 
PEED. “Edbecedoncesecet 6 +10 +25 34,824 
DUE siekns con hdectetanss 140 +15 +12 1,505,520 
Washington ............ 25 +19 +17 235,306 
OS ee 14 +11 +. 83,614 
Es lo weed eae aie 101 +15 +10 1,186,700 
SA I cesnteveveate? y +18 +4 60, 
I Angeles, Cal. ........ 27 +138 5 234,371 
ortiand, Ore. ........... 6 +16 +25 42,528 
> Gs BE cnsccccuene & +7 +19 47,643 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 16 +18 + 56 326,669 
Sea WEES coccccecese 7 +43 +7 94,789 


?tCompares with $4,812,562 in April, 19438, and $4,204,471 in 
March, 1944. 
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New shoe bag of dual pocket construction developed by 
Zadmar Products Co., New York. Called the “Siamese 
Shu-Pak," it has two pockets, one at elther end, each of 
which will accommodate one shoe. The pockets are sepa- 
rated to keep the shoes from rubbing. The bag is designed 
for storing shoes while not in use, and is featured espe- 
cially as a convenient way to pack them while traveling. 
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NEW YORK SELLS WHITE 
AND PLAY SHOES 


THE story in New York is concen- 
trated on Summer shoes. “White, 
White, White” is how one Fifth Ave- 
nue retailer describes the demand in 
his women’s department. There are not 
enough white shoes available. Neither 
are there enough two-tone shoes. The 
demand for the latter is better than 
was reported in our last issue. Both 
the white and the natural color fabrics 
in these combinations are reported as 
doing good business. One merchant 
figures that 65 to 70 per cent of his 
whites are being sold in the two-tone 
combinations. A leading chain says 
that they can sell all of these that 
» they can get. In all-over white leather 

shoes they find that the big demand is 
for sandals. 

Next to white shoes, play shoes are 
the crying need. But, say the buyers, 
women are looking for the best qual- 
ity that they can get. One store is do- 
ing business “way ahead of expecta- 
tion” in play shoes. Play shoes for 
children are also selling unusually 
well. The shortage of sneakers and 
barefoot sandals for youngsters is 
forcing mothers to buy play shoes. 
The oxford type with closed back is 
the favorite choice according to one 
buyer. Fortunately, some of these are 
available with reclaimed rubber soles. 
Otherwise, the need for rubber-soled 
shoes for camp wear has to be filled 
by the use of rubber-soled moccasins 
and oxfords. Some stores report that 
they are also doing good business in 
white shoes for children. Here again 
the supply falls short of the demand. 

There is not much to report from 
the men’s departments. Some stores 
are doing very well with ventilated 
shoes, others not so well. There is 
some demand for white for men, but 
not very much. One store reported 
that three or four out of every 10 
shoes sold were white. 

The women’s business, aside from 
whites and play shoes, lies in some 
Summer suedes—black almost without 
exception—and town brown smooth 
leathers. Again the trend to this 
darker brown shade appears, even in 
tailored shoes. One store with a lim- 
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ited number of brown patent leather 
shoes has done very good business. 
Another store, fortunate enough to 
have a supply of alligator, reports that 
they have been selling very well. Like 
suede, alligator has become a year- 


round leather. 
* #* « 


CHICAGO STORES 
FEATURE MEN'S ITEMS 


THE imminence of Father’s Day 
brought out considerable advertising 
of all manner of men’s gift items in 
Chicago. A number of the stores high- 
lighted lounge slippers together with 
the usual ties, pipes, pyjamas, etc. 
Some of the most effective copy for 
this holiday was that of The Fair 
which read: “Remember the family- 
wide search for the collar button? .. . 
or the reign of terror at income tax 
time? . . . or the trip to the woodshed 
when report cards came in? .. . or 
the heart-to-heart chat when you were 
16? Yes, Life with Father is alike 
the world over. It’s a pretty thankless 
job, this being Dad. 364 days a year 
it’s pay the bills . . . So on this 
365th day—his day—it’s your chance 
to say “Thanks for everything’ . . . to 





Wak BONDS AD STAMPS COME FIRST! 
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All-white, in stepin and oxford models, 
was featured in this ad by Florsheim 
Shoe Salon, Chicago, Ill. 

















tell him you’re glad he’s your Dad.” tired 
There was some advertising on 

men’s regular footwear, although not spree 

as gift merchandise. The Hub, Roths- ing 

child’s, Marshall Field & Co., Stetson, 

all featured brown leather brogues are ¢ 

and oxfords of lighter weight leather | to p: 


suitable for Summer wear. 

Play shoes have everywhere come 
in for a great deal of attention. All, 
of course, are of the non-rationed va- 
riety and size ranges at all stores are 
very much broken, so heavy has been 
the demand upon stocks. Children’s 
play shoes have been especially ac- 
tive, particularly during a blistering 
week of heat. Soles of cork, composi- 
tion, wood were some of the substi- 
tutes offered to take the place of 
leather. Gay uppers of fabrics, raf- 
fia, embroidered bandings of tape, all 
these offered infinite variety for out- 
door wear and mothers were quick to 
seize the opportunities to save on 
coupons. 

In women’s footwear, too, ration- 
free merchandise has moved actively. 
Field’s included in these a varied as- 
sortment of raffia shoes with various 
substitute solings. Saks-Fifth Avenue 
showed gaily striped raffias, these at 
$13.95. The Hub recently featured 
matching accessories for beach wear. 
Uppers of brightly patterned fabrics, 
Mexico-inspired, were set upon wedge- 
heeled soles of treated rope. Draw- 
string bag and belt completed the en- 
semble. There has been increasd cus- | 
tomer acceptance of rope soled shoes © 
where the rope has been treated to 9 
be moisture-resistant. 

Marshall Field’s basement recently 
came out with considerable advertis- 
ing on a group of dressy town shoes © 
in the non-rationed category. These 
























included ankle straps, sling-back 
pumps of mesh fabrics, platform-¥ 
soled, open-toed slippers, d’Orsay” 





pumps, available in various gay colors 
as well as white. 

Spectator pumps continue in high 
popularity everywhere. High heels, 
low heels, and medium, all are ac-¥ 
ceptable, and these include the classic _ 
pump as well as dressier styles 
trimmed with bows and stripings of 
brown leather. The all-white shoe is 
still first choice in all shoe depart- 
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NOW IN STOCK 


Due to release of a special synthetic rubber yarn, we are pleased 
to announce that Dr. Scholl’s Arch Binders are again in stock, 


available to the trade and civilian population. Order now 








A popular foot relief for foot troubles such as 
tired feet, arch strain, weakened foot muscles, 

not | spreading of feet, sensitive feet due to stand- 
ths | ing or walking. Dr. Scholl’s Arch Binders 
son, : 
sues | are easy to fit, easy to sell, and are priced 


ther | to pay you 100% profit on your investment. 


ad.” 


















are WHOLESALE 
ak Doz. pairs, *6°° 


osi- RETAIL 


= Pair, *J00 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch Binder is made of fine 


put: 
‘| DS Scholls 
: Cnoms 
= quality flesh color elastic web and is so 
ra designed and fashioned that it conforms to 
7 A a €: be By, | N D a of S the shape of the instep and foot and relieves 
da strain on the inner longitudinal arch mus- 
cles. Ideal with pumps and cut-out shoes, 
| e y e f y / ° 7 


May be worn either under or over the 
stocking, fashioned to fit the waist of the 

CORNS —SORE TOES 

Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 


foot neatly and comfortably. 














SORE, TENDER HEELS 
Dr. Scholl's Heel Cushions 


RereeqRzRges 
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quickly relieve pain and 
gently remove corns ; lift 
shoe pressure. Prevent 
corns, sore toes, tender 
spots. 25c and 35c boxes. 


TENDER, HOT FEET 

Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder 
relieves tender, hot, tired, 
odorous or perspiring 
feet. Soothing, comfort- 
ing to irritated skin. 
Eases tight shoes. 35c can. 


ITCHING FEET and TOES 
Dr. Scholl's Solvex relieves 
Athlete’s Foot, itching 






Liquid or Ointment, 50c. 












WEAK, FALLEN ARCHES—TIRED, ACHING FEET 
Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer and exercise give quick 
relief. Help remove cause of your discomfort 
— muscular and ligamentous strain. Light, 
flexible, adjustable. $3.50 pair. 


PAINS, CALLOUSES 
Dr.Scholl's Metatarsal Arch 
Supports and exercise re- 
lieve pains, ctamps, cal- 
louses and burning sen- 
sations due to arch weak- 
ness. $1.00 pair up. 





|] THE SCHOLL MFG. 


CHICAGO 10 62 


give sore, tender heels a 
soft bed to rest upon. 
Made of sponge rubber, 
covered with leather. 
Easily applied. 35c pair. 


CROOKED HEELS 

Dr. Scholl's Walk -Strates 
prevent crooked heels, 
help keep shoes shapely. 
Cushion heel; save heel 
repairs. Easily attached. 
For men, women. 35c pr. 


CUSHIONS ARCH 

Dr. Scholl's Met Arch Insole, 
all-leacther, feather- 
weight. Elevates Meta- 
tarsal Arch; relieves arch 
strain, callouses. Fits in 
any shoe. Comforting, 
restful, cushioning. $1 pr. 
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ments, but the demand for these has 
been so exceptionally heavy that most 


stores’ stocks are now inadequate. 
* * ## 


DETROIT RETAILERS EXPECT 
HEAVY PLAY SHOE SALES 


EmpPuHasis in the present shoe mar- 
ket is all upon white in Detroit—white 
in any material, fabric or leather, as 
available, some dealers report, and in 
combinations as well as in all-white. 
Brown and white, notably, is in de- 
mand, but the demand for all-white is 
still in the lead, A 
From June sales, dealers anticipate 
a heavy Summer in play shoes, almost 
entirely in non-rationed types, and are 
attempting to stock accordingly. Trend 
here is diverse, with almost any type 
of novelty going well, though there is 
a marked reaction away from certain 
types of materials which were big 
novelty sellers last year. Retailers at- 
tribute this to pronounced consumer 
dissatisfaction with the wearing quali- 
ties of some of the new substitute ma- 





terials, especially soles. The view here 
appears to be, however, that manufac- 
turers have generally overcome this. 
factor in present production. 

Volume of business is good, running 
somewhat under a year ago, however. 
This is accounted for primarily by 
the heavy sales totals rolled up a year 
ago with the shoe stampede as the 
ration coupon approached expiration 
date. June business, nevertheless, 
shows an improvement over May, 
stores generally report. 

Men’s lines remain conservative in 
volume, with Summertime emphasis 
upon available sports shoes that are 
not too specialized to be used also for 
business, although this factor is less 
important in the great volume of war 
worker trade. 

Children’s shoes remain a problem 
of near-famine for most stores, small 
and large, with buyers making every 
effort to boost supplies, through local 
outlets as well as trips to factory cen- 
ters. 

Price situation is evidently unim- 
portant today, judging from the report 
of one of the few companies which 
has raised prices by OPA authoriza- 
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Spectators—in wheat linen with tan 
calf trim, are the offering of Hess in 
Baltimore, Md., for all Summer wear. 





tion. Dealers everywhere are giving 
ready acceptance to merchandise at 
the advanced prices, say officials of 
this firm. 

Volume of shoe advertising has 
picked up a little, with typical in- 
genuity to make it more appealing 
than in recent months. 

Merchants report no noticeable de- 
cline in buying after D-Day, inasmuch 
as footwear is a necessary part of 
civilian life, unlike such borderline 
industries as the amusement field 
where trade dropped stiffly at first. 


* + 


NAUTICAL THEME LEADS 
IN BALTIMORE PROMOTIONS 


“By the sea, by the sea, by the beau- 
tiful sea,” must be the tune buzzing 
about in the brains of retail shoe store 
managers in Baltimore, judging from 
their window displays which have a 
definite nautical aura. Wyman’s and 
Hahn’s are among those who have uti- 
lized this Summer vacation touch for 
backgrounds. One of Wyman’s win- 
dows used pebbles and sand for floor- 
ing while fish net draped conveniently 
gave the display a timely realism. 
Hahn’s two windows used painted 
backdrops of waves dashing high. 
Promotion went along at a casual 
pace in newspapers in Baltimore with 
white still predominating, and spec- 
tators, along with play shoes in varied 
shades, got strong mention. 
Dalsheimer would “rather be white,” 
according to one of their advertise- 





——— 


ments featuring a low heeled open toe 
walking shoe. “Playful” said the head 


over a Lane Bryant advertisement fea- : 


turing a two-tone walking shoe with 
closed toe. “Happy-go-lucky city-coun- 
try casual to wear with all your day- 
time things.” Hess featured an in- 
teresiing twosome of high heeled spec- 
tators, one with open toe and interest- 
ing instep treatment in wheat linen 
trimmed with brown calf. 

A trio of wedge play shoes with 
open toes made an interesting adver- 
tisement at Hochschild, Kohn & Co, 
No ration stamp was required for 
them and the prices ranged from $2.95 
to $5.95. Said the copy, “Add as 
much color as you want to pretty Sum- 
mer wear with these brisk little fab- 
ric shoes, with pre-tested soles. Or 
if you want white, to add cool empha- 
sis, have it too without using a stamp. 
These three smart styles in red, green, 
blue, natural or white.” Two had 
ankle straps, one with bareback, the 
other had an open back platform 
wedge and bow over instep. 

Suggested for summer chic, a Hahn 
ad featured three high heeled pumps, 
two in white suede and one in linen 
with brown: “Take a dash of white 
in shoes or handbag—add it to your 
tailored suits or crisp fresh frocks... 
and you'll have Hahn’s recipe for 
smartness!” 

Ann Lewis, mindful of warm 
weather comfort, brought to attention 
slack scuffs ration free: “Here’s a 





good looking leatherette scuff that’s 
perfect to wear with slacks . . . navy, 
red or green.” 

Following out the nautical feeling 
in their advertisement, the May Co. 
featured three pairs of shoes, “Cool- 
As-A-Breeze Navy Whites . . . Cool as 
a starboard breeze. Sparkling as an 
Ensign’s buttons. Correct as a com- 
pass. And every superbly fitting pair 
has that easy going comfort that 
makes light work of ‘Full steam 
ahead.’” 

O’Neill’s, mindful of the utilitarian 
in footwear for war-working women, 
pointed up a walking oxford with tie 
front: “Favorite ‘Taxi’ Oxford in white 
.. + Cool . . . Comfortable and very 
good looking . . . our famous ‘Taxi’ 
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Highlights in Fall 
Collections | 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 386] 





















































From other centers for women’s 
ready-to-wear these trends in sil- 

“= B houette and treatments are noted: 
asymmetric “tricks” such as side 

toe draping; tunics as number one choice, 
ead peplums as second; cap sleeves; deep 
fea. : | armholes, collarless necklines in soft 
vith suits. Important in coat trends is the 
vun- back fullness which an amendment to 
™ L-85 now permits. Shorter fur coats, 
Y- Ff the 38-inch length slated to be the most 





in- popular, will feature this back fullness > 

ec- § also. Trimmed and untrimmed cloth ~— | ow : : 

est- coats are both expected to do good busi- =— I find your particular 

nen ness, but the strong trend toward more ~~ make of shoe vital from 
ry cet Sern veg a health standpoint. We 

i immed coats especially strong, it is : 

so. reported. In untrimmed coats the use both know how ec nemgae 

Co of dressier fabrics will give a more it is that patients wit 


foot disorders wear shoes 
that will not retard or 
disorganize the correc- 


f formal look. Even the casual Chester- 
a field will be given treatments to give 
.95 it this new Fall 1944 look. 








as All these trends will have an influ- . : 

m- ence on shoe styles. The strong de- ; tion of feet placed in 
ab- mand for dressy, feminine shoes will — the Chiropodists' care. 
Or become even stronger. With more 

1a- emphasis placed on waist and hip lines, Health Spot Shoes are 


however, there is a feeling that less designed and constructed 


ip. ‘ : . - - 

2, trimming on a ae ae gay So — so differently from any 
we can expec a e trend to un- + . ro 

- trimmed or less fussily trimmed shoes other shoes on the ervel 

° will go on gaining importance in the ket as to be indispen- 


7m Fall lines. 


sable for the foot 
With shoe colors still limited to 


sufferer." 
staples, ready-to-wear colors are not so 


necessary in a shoe merchant’s plans. 


n However, two shades of brown and 
te black offer a certain opportunity for 
ir choice, and every shoe retailer should a 


know what the leading ready-to-wear 
colors for Fall will be. Greens— 
mossy and forest; some light, clear 
watermelon greens; some soft sea 
m greens. Reds and pinks—the reds in 
n the clear, yellowy tones; the pinks in 
a the cyclamen or watermelon tones. 
Orange, tangerine and henna tones also 
fit into this group. Cocoa and clear 
browns—the latter with neither a 
purple nor an orange tone, but a clear 


ley totality. Beswas to wear woth ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


other colors rather than with other | There never was a better opportunity for good shoe men who 
3 browns. Blues, generally speaking, on are anxious to do a better job for those who need correct shoes. 


It is enthusiasm such as is expressed in the above letter that 
makes it possible for Health Spot Shoe dealers to trace a con- 
stant increase in the volume of business influenced through 
doctor recommendations and prescriptions. 











~ Sek ae one ar The many desirable openings in retail shoe stores created by 
fleeces and other woolens. Black, of men leaving for the service are worth investigating. If you are 
3 course, continues to be a popular color, interested in making a change where you will have a better 
: especially in more formal clothes. opportunity to do a real service for your customers, we may be 

able to help you. Send for application. 





Promote National Brand | 
San Jose, CaLir.—Hart’s, the larg- Health aby dhe 
est department store in the Santa Clara 


Valley, is devoting wide publicity to a 
ney, 1240 W. LAWRENCE A . . 
nationally famous brand of women’s r CT iNET ee ee 


shoes, and is featuring a large selection 
in their shoe department. 

Pumps, sandals and oxfords comprise 
the assortment, and include patents, kid HEALTH SPOT SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
and gabardihe, featuring both medium 
and high heels. i. 
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in white crushed kid . . . The com- 
bination last for real walking com- 
fort.” 

Wise promoted “Baby Dolls” in 
white . . . “Exclusive with Wise— 
‘Prima Donnas’ at $4.99 in closed 
round toe high heeled opera pump 
and baby doll bare back, ankle strap 
sandal. Adorable round baby toe 
pumps that flatter every type of foot 

- Now in their Summer dress of 
top quality white suede.” 


* #* *# 


RETAIL BUSINESS GOOD 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


RETAIL business in San Francisco 
continues good and stores are slant- 
ing their newspaper ads and window 
displays primarily to gay Summer 
styles for women, with lots of colored 








shoes displayed. It is surprising to 
see so many of them of the cloth va- 
riety, with a minimum of leather, with 
fancy bows or colorful decorations 
suitable for the bright sunny days 
of California. Many of the shoes sold 
are of the ration-free variety, although 
a steady demand is reported from all 
stores for dependable sturdy leather 
shoes for walking. Most women are 
doing some sort of war work, either 
for pay or as volunteers, and while 
their wardrobes include standard 
types of sturdy shoes, they like to 
dress up in brighter colors during 
their play periods. 

Among the unrationed shoes found 
to be favorites, gabardines are the 
star material, and are shown in many 
colors, such as wine, red, hunter 
green, navy blue, copper rust and 
brown. Favorite patterns are sandals, 
pumps, moderately high heel, closed 
or sling, or low heel with closed or 
open toe. 

At a recent luncheon of the Execu- 
tive Associates at the Palace Hotel a 
style show was put on to prove that 
men, women and children could be 
shod without leather. Shoes for street, 
evening, play clothes and beach wear 
were modeled for the edification of 
the executives and their guests. Soles 
were made of brake lining, plastic, 
and waders’ felt mixed with cement 
(used in airplane wings). Some dressy 


sandals and sling pumps were a sur- 
prise. A d’Orsay pump was shown in 
bright shades of cotton gabardine, 
with high heel and open toe. A black 
sling pump without a bit of leather 
could not be told from patent at a 


distance. 
- * * 


WHITE TO THE FORE 
IN MIAMI SALES 


WHITE has once more been placed 
far in the lead in shoe sales through- 
out the Miami area. It is leading by 
as much as 85 per cent in some stores, 
according to reports from managers. 
Always white has been the important 
basic shoe for a Southern wardrobe, 
whether Winter or Summer, but for 
some reason the sales slipped a little 
in volume. Now with more white shoes 
to be had once more they have climbed 
to the top. 

All advertising of late has played 
up the advantages of a white shoe to 
complement the Summer outfit. Bur- 
dine’s featured “M. P. White,” high- 
lighting white accessories as “atten- 
tion-getters for Summer Outfits,” and 
playing up the “M. P.” in white on 
the dark arm band of the military 
police. 

“On your Summer MUST list—cool 
white pumps,” read another ad. It 








NEW! CUBAN-HEELED 
"*SPORTSTERS" 





Styled by 
SANDLER OF BOSTON 


Now you snuy have your favor- 

ite comfortable “Sportster” cas 

uel shoe, with a Cuban heel 

Styled by Candler of Boston. in 

genuine Army Rircet saitie e 

} leather smarily onuque stane. } 

Leother cles. The dog-ear 
quorter trearnen! adds @ sports 

| touch. See them tomortow .. 
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Another choice for Summer wear— 

ose moccasin in Army Russet saddle 
wn by Krupp & Tuffy, 
Houston, Tex. 
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was suggestive copy in that it placed 
an all-white shoe as an absolute must 
for the Summer. 

“Cool to look at as a foam-flecked 
wave!” was the way Richards intro- 
duced a trio of Seafoam White shoes 
in white suede. 

In the ration-free play shoe lines 
white has been emphasized even more 
than colors. And in sturdy walking 
or Norwegian types, white has again 
been given the spotlight. 

For the vacationist or the woman 
Northbound two shoes have been im- 








portant. One is rich tan calf in com- 
fortable oxford or moccasin models. 
This is a shoe that had as a selling 
point the idea that it could be worn 
with almost any color outfit and was 
particularly smart with white. 

The second shoe in importance in 
this group is the reptile. This ap- 
pealed to the woman looking for a 
more dressy all-purpose shoe, and it 
was the mellow tones of beige or 
brown which sold first. Again the 
color could be worn with black, dark 
blue, pastels, and particularly with 
the all-white outfit. 

Color is selling well in non-rationed 
play shoes. The dark skirt and white 
blouse combination is much in evi- 
dence at this time, and women, the 
younger ones in particular, are using 
colored accessories to create different 
outfits. And the gay colored play shoe 
fits into this picture. 

There continues to be heavy de- 
mand for shoe ornaments from col- 
ored bows to fancy buckles. One pair 
of good classic pumps can be made 
to do duty for many occasions by 
changing the ornamentation, and for 
the many women who are literally 
“living out of a suitcase” in these 
days of room shortage, the idea of 
reducing the number of shoes former- 
ly thought necessary for the wardrobe 
of the smartly dressed woman is wel- 


comed. 
* * + 


SHOE SALES BETTER THAN 
EXPECTED ON COAST 


A DISTINCT wave of “Better than 


expected” feeling over the way the 
[TURN TO PACE 69, PLEASE] 
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Helping Small Business a 6 jit aa csliheneeiintistetentiimemeis 
Over the Hump peo ST | TANNING F/RM | 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] | Gere i . , 
eo: KISTLER SOLE LEA 
THE BALANCE D-BARK qi 


at area buy, forcing them to pay a 
igher = than Rs the remaining — — — 
tion of the country. eo SP os a ae etn R ee ‘¥ 
min my own state. of Montana, we cid Made NS Pt Sa ie 
grow great quantities of wool. We le ; , J oy Pd TNE 
shear the wool from the sheep in our ee ha ‘ an 
fields. It is greasy, dirty and in the 
wool are imbedded all of the burrs 
which the sheep pick up in wandering 
over our vast ranges. Logically, we 
ought to clean and scour that wool. It 
would be easier to handle. It would be 
lighter. And it would make employ- 
ment. Though altogether desirable it 
is entirely impractical; for the freight 
rate, the moment the wool is scoured, 
mounts to the point where more than 
just the profit, which could have been 
expected from cleaning the wool, has 
been taken away from us. 
Consequently, though it is obvious- 
ly uneconomical, dirty wool continues 
to take the long trip to Boston. And | 
wool is only typical, for any westerner | 
or southerner could go on with hundreds 
of examples of how freight rates act 
as a barrier to progress and self-suf- 
ficiency. As long as these freight rates 
continues to place upon us and our 
neighbors to the south of us and to 


ished articles which the ple in this 












ROM the forest to the feet 

Fikere are many — 
ions in tanning our 8 

—. Those emphasized 
here are basic. Research an 
specialization play an a 
tant part. They combine en 
essential tanning liquors, hide 













































the west of us this great burden, we | | character and time to produce 
must remain industrially backward and a brand of sole leather wae 
consequently divided. grain, color, fibre strength, 


flexibility, moisture resistance, 


There are other barriers. Technolog- seaming qualition and weet 


ical development has gone far. It has : 
provided us with tools. To my mind are outstandingly rood. A 
the machine age has but one purpose. | little experience 

That is to make life easier for all of | KISTLER SOLE LEATHER 
us as it makes necessities and luxuries The Balanced Bark Tannage 
more abundant. Yet the products of | 

these tools have, in too many cases, | 
been denied us because patents, on | 
which the processes depend, have be- | 
come devices tending to monopoly. | 








will show you how it can help 
to raise the level of the cus- 
tomer’s interest in your shoes, 
and gear his thinking to trad- 


P : hich are as 
Today patents are not developed by — D ager him m, thev 
tinkerers and putterers—they are cum- | st are to you. 
ulative results of expensive research 














undertaken by large corporations. 
While these corporations are entitled 
to the fruit of their discoveries, they 
should not be permitted to restrict the 
American opportunity for small busi- 
ness to grow, by withholding the patent 
from production or by refusing to 
license others to make the product. If 
we are to become “one country” all ——————__-__—_—_- . 
parts of the country must have access 

to patents on terms which are equitable continue to be heavy. In spite of the ter of small shops and factories, which, 
and reasonable for the inventor, the continuing need, we must provide re- utilizing modern machinery, produce all 
manufacturer, the distributor and the lief, on a selective tax basis, so that manner of gods to be sold to the com- 
public. small business may be nurtured to grow munity or area. As men are able and 
Somewhere, soon, we must find the strong. fortunate, they could enjoy a steady 
answer to the cry for venture capital We must meet and jump everyone growth until their products reach out 
which is so badly needed by small busi- of these hurdles if we are to achieve into the markets of the world. There 
nessmen. For that we need selective the goal of continuing American pros- will, and there should also be, large 
tax relief. If we are to help the small perity. I keep visualizing our America factories in the present era of mass pro- 
businessman, more than verbally, our as it could be with the barriers down duction, but they should, by the vigi- 
tax structure must be relaxed to pro- and everyone profitably engaged on the lance of their fellow ‘citizens, be kept 
vide incentives for profitable invest- farm, in the plant, in the shops. from creating new barriers to the 
ments in the smaller concerns. The With smali business strong through- growth and prosperity of the others. 
war’s end will find this country shoul- out America, our countryside would be Fora healthy diversified small business, 
dering the greatest debt burden in the dotted with thriving small towns, the strong in all 48 of our states, is the 
history of the world. Our taxes must characteristic of which would be a clus- [TURN TO PAGE 55, PLEASE] 
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Manufacturers Finish White Shoes; 
Start Fall Production 


THE trade situation remains unchanged in most factories 
in this area. The white season is finished and manufacturers 
are at work on Fall shoes. The supply of white shoes has 
fallen so far short of the demand that some factories have 
been obliged to turn away urgent appeals for additional 
pairage in white. In view of the shortage of white leather, 
as well as of other essential materials, it has been impos- 
sible to accept any of these orders. The problem of de- 
liveries of Fall shoes in time for early business is difficult 
enough without slowing up the process by continuing with 
the further manufacture of white shoes. 

Black suede is the number one color and material for 
these shoes. In addition, certain sections of the country, 
southern California and Texas for example, are ordering 
some dark brown suede in place of all black. There con- 
tinues to be a call for this Town Brown shade for more 
tailored shoes in smooth leathers, as well as in the dressier 
suedes. This trend away from the brighter Army Russet 
has been noted for some time in reports from both stores 
and factories. Black calf and black patent leather . . . a 
very limited quantity of the latter . . . are also going 
through the factories for Fall shoes. 

“£, Manufacturers of reptile shoes are having their problems 
in’ getting leather. One such factory is continuing to use 
only genuine alligator. In addition, some genuine frogskin 
is being put into their ‘shoes. Another factory which has 
specialized in reptiles, is now using alligator and ostrich 
calfskin and finding it very satisfactory. A small quantity 
of genuine lizard is also being cut in this factory.” Owing 
to the scarcity of fabrics, New York quality houses are not, 
in general, supplementing their stocks of leather with better 
grade fabrics. One or two high style factories, which had 
expected to introduce satin shoes into their Fall lines, now 
seem doubtful of doing so owing to the extreme scarcity of 
that material. Another shortage which is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent is that of lining materials, especially of 
leather. A leading welt house reports a growing difficulty 
in obtaining sole leather, calling it the most pressing 


(sitle 


New England Manufacturers 
Experimenting with Fabrics 


MeENn’s shoe manufacturers are reasonably busy making 
footwear for the Army and the Marine Corps, but“the de:' 
mand for civilian shoes continues to be spasmodic id un- 


satisfactory except for whites, the demand for which is 
greater than the supply. Women’s shoe manufacturers find 
themselves in the position of trying to swing into early 
Fall production before they have succeeded in making and 
shipping all the Spring and Summer shoes which are on 
order. Still in the works are large quantities of Summer 
whites which, under more normal conditions, would have 
been finished and shipped from three to four weeks ago. 

Fabric manufacturers in Boston and vicinity are making 
predictions regarding the future of fabric in the post-war 
world which are roseate in the extreme. While the wish 
may be father of the thought, the fact remains that manuv- 
facturers of women’s shoes in medium grades, particularly, 
are sampling heavily on the new tweed shoe fabrics now 
being made in plain and multi-color patterns. New shades 
of gabardine also are being tried out, but Washington 
reports point to increasing shortages of shoe fabrics as well 
as leathers. 

One manufacturer of fabrics reports that gabardine is 
going into handbags, shoes and gloves and will be worn 
with the plain-color dressmaker-type suits this Fall and 
again in early Spring. 

This same manufacturer is preparing to market a vinyl 
plastic upper stock. The claim is made that the plastic can 
be made in light weights without sacrifice of strength, that 
it can be lasted easily, will wear well and will not crack 
or chip. 

The New England Shoe and Leather Association, basing 
its conclusions on an analysis of figures furnished by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, reports that the three New 
England shoe states produced during April, 8 per cent fewer 
shoes than in the same month of 1943. The decrease for 
the first four months of this year was 3 per cent. Total 
production for April of this year was 11,865,870 pairs. 
Production for the first four months was 50,401,551 pairs— 
32.7 per cent of the national total. The April decreases by 
states were Massachusetts, 6 per cent; New Hampshire, 10 
per cent; and Maine, 14 per cent. The four-month de- 
creases were Massachusetts, less than one per cent; New 
Hampshire, 5 per cent; and Maine, 9.5 per cent. 

Maxwell Field, executive secretary of the association, 
announced recently that his association is planning to co- 
operate fully with the recently-appointed committee of New 
England shoe manufacturers set up by the OPA, in con- 
ducting an educational campaign designed to acquaint 
manufacturers with the importance of keeping such records 
as are required by that government bureau. 

This followed a charge, made by Edward F. Casey. 
Regional Chief of the Textile, Leather and Apparel Sec- 
tion, OPA, that “a disturbingly large number of those 
(manufacturers) already checked have been found in viola- 
tion.” “It has been found,” he said further, “that record- 
keeping violations have almost invariably gone hand in 
hand with ptice violations; it is almost impossible to de- 
termine prices properly without proper records. Thus, com- 
pliance “with the record-keeping provisions is of primary 
importance.” 
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National Association Plans 
Told to N.E. Manufacturers 


BosTON.—A group of leading shoe 
manufacturers in the New England 
area met Monday evening, June 26, at 
an informal dinner at the Parker 
House, Boston, Mass., by special invita- 
tion of National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association, with James E. 
Wall, Wall-Streeter Shoe Company, 
North Adams, Mass., acting as chair- 
man. 

The purposes of the meeting was to 


outline the many activities in which 


the ‘National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association is engaged in the 
interest of the shoe industry. Among 
the subjects discussed were the volun- 
tary oil treatment of sole leather, 
quality maintenance programs, post- 
war planning activities as pertaining 
to the termination of government con- 
trols and restrictions, and membership. 

In regard to the matter of member- 
ship, W. W. Stephenson, executive 
vice-president of the National Boot and 


Shoe Manufacturers Association, said: | 


"The splendid example set by Harry G. 
Johansen and Theo. Samuels, members 
of the national association, in secur- 
ing practically 100 per cent member- 
ship in the national association of all 
shoe manufacturers located in the St. 


Louis area, should serve as an in- | 
spiration to all other shoe manufac- | 


turers in all parts of the country in- 
terested in preserving the high tradi- 
tion of the shoe craft. The many pro- 
grams of activity in which the na- 
tional association is now engaged in 
the interest of the entire industry, and 
the accomplishments which have been 
achieved to date, will prove of value 
not only now but in the future to all 
those engaged in the production and 
distribution of footwear. It is indeed 
gratifying to see so many shoe manu- 
facturers throughout the country ag- 
gressively supporting the objectives of 
the national association and showing 
such support by working collectively 
and individually on committee assign- 
ments and through other channels of 
activity.” 

The Boston meeting was but one 
of many which the association is plan- 
ning to hold in shoe manufacturing 
centers throughout the country for the 
purpose of explaining to shoe manu- 
facturers the value of unity in pro- 
moting greater cooperation. 


Observes 75th Anniversary 


San Jose, CAuLir.—Herold’s, one of 
the oldest retail shoe establishments in 
California is eelebrating its 75th anni- 
versary by paying tribute to its founder, 
Phil Herold, through newspaper adver- 
tisements and window display. 

The firm is now operating under the 
second and third generations, and has 
continued the policy of the old-fashioned 
principle of quality and fair dealing. 
It is one of the largest retail shoe 
stores in this city. 
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“Foot-Notes” Popular 
Radio Broadcast 


SoutH BENpD, INnp.—‘Foot-Notes,” a 
local radio broadcast, has become so 
popular here that it has been changed 
from a Sunday feature to a daily pro- 
gram sponsored by the Walker Shoe 
Store. The fifteen-minute program 
contains organ music, readings and 
homely philosophy with a music back- 
ground by Orville Foster, a local man. 

The “Foot-Notes” are the foot-note 
observations of the philosopher and 
musician. The store tied up the broad- 
cast with the store itself by featuring 


a large picture of Mr. Foster in a re- 
cent window display with a streamer 
announcement above and below it on 
the wall. 


To Run for Governor’s « 


Council r 


Dover, N. H.—James F. Malley, well 
known local shoe manufacturer, has 
announced his candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor’s Coun- 
cil. Mr. Malley, who is making his 
debut in the political field, is a resident 
of neighboring Somersworth and a 
graduate of Dartmouth College. 
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Accept N.S.R.A. laeas to Ease Style Curbs 





War Production Board Officials Recognize Soundness of Recom- 
mendations Formulated Last November by Putting 
Several Proposals into Effect. 


New YorkK.—As the speed of mili- 
tary operations on many fronts in- 
creases to a climax there is a growing 
tendency, both among business men 
and in government, to devote a larger 
proportion of current planning to the 
problems that will face business with 
the peace, and likewise a growing 
realization that if these problems are 
to be dealt with adequately, the initial 
steps in that ‘direction must be taken 
well in advance of the time when peace 
becomes an actuality. 

In the shoe industry, thoughtful 
leaders are thinking more and more 
of what should be done regarding style 
restrictions, rationing and other regu- 
lations, not only when the war is ended, 
but now, or a8’soon as practicable, in 
order to ease the transition from war- 
time business to normal peacetime op- 
eration and to avoid, so far as it is 
reasonably possible to do so, the jolts 
and losses that the change might 
otherwise entail. A committee of thé 
National Shoe Retailers Association 
has been studying this problem since 
last November and the“soundness of 
its recommendations is attested by the 
fact that a number of them have al- 
ready been put in operation by the 
War Production Board. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection a growing belief; both in the 
trade and among some Washington 
officials, that restrictions on production 
should be modified or dispensed with 
as rapidly as the supply and manpower 
situation make it possible to lift them, 
while on the rationing side there is a 
rather widespread conviction that some 
controls will be necessary for a con- 
siderable period to aid in regulating 
the transition. The desirability of re- 
moving production controls, like M-217 
for example, rests on the need to re- 
sume production of civilian goods and 
thus take up the slack in employment 
that would otherwise result from the 
decline in war work, also on the neces- 
sity of giving distributors fresh mer- 
chandise as soon as possible, lest they 
he caught with an undue proportion 
of wartime shoes in their stocks when 
peace comes. With an excess of such 
shoes, merchants would inevitably face 
heavy losses. 

The argument for keeping rationing 
of certain kinds of shoes in force longer 
is based on the conviction that ration- 
ing can be used to direct the pur- 
_ chases of consumers as style controls 
are lifted; for example the unrationing 
of shoes with rubber composition soles 
while leather soled shoes continue un- 
der rationing will create an incentive 
for consumers to buy the composition- 
soled type and pay a reasonable price 
for them, whereas otherwise the great 






majority might insist on leather soled 
shoes. 

Three national associations have been 
discussing these problems, especially 
the ones connected with the modifica- 
tion of production controls embodied 
in Conservation Order M-217, at re- 
cent committee meetings in New York, 
namely the National Shoe Retailers 
Association, National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association and the 
National Association of Popular Price 
Shoe Retailers. The National Shoe 
Retailers Association, as a matter of 
fact, has been considering these prob- 
lems since last November when a 
special committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Owen W. Metzger, which also in- 
cluded a number of manufacturers in 
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its membership, made specific recom- 
mendations to the War Production 
Board, a number of which have since 
been adopted and put into operation. 

Other N.S.R.A. recommendations 
were made at a committee meeting 
held a few weeks ago, and on June 16 
a meeting of the newly formed Inter- 
Association group, representing all 
branches of the industry, was held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel for the purpose 
of co-ordinating all the recommenda- 
tions of the different trade associations 
and presenting a united front on be- 
half of the whole shoe and leather in- 
dustry when further recommendations 
dealing with the lifting or modifica- 
tion of post-war restrictions are pre- 
sented to government agencies in 
Washington. 

Out of these efforts, it is hoped 
that a broad policy may emerge by 
which the shoe industry, both manu- 
facturing and retail, may effect an 
orderly transition from wartime re- 








strictions and regulations with a minj. 
mum of losses and confusion. 

According to L. E. Langston, execy. 
tive vice-president of the National Shoe 
Retailers Association, government 
officials in Washington have shown ap 
attitude of reasonableness and wil]. 
ingness to co-operate along these lings 
which is best evidenced, perhaps, ip 
the extent to which the November 
recommendations of the committee rep. 
resenting National Shoe Retailes 
Association have already been put jp 
operation, Mr. Langston cited the fol. 
lowing as examples of recommends. 
tions originally made by the N.S:R.A, 
Post-War Committee and the action 
taken to date: 

1, Permit the manufacture of bows 
and other ornaments made of leather, 
in whole or in part. It was suggested 
that offal or scrap be permitted in the 
manufacture of bows and that the 
WPB should define the meaning of 
scrap. This provision, according t 
NSRA, would be granted overnight, it 
is believed, if the industry could agree 
on the definition of “scrap”, and could 
find a way to prevent the cutting of 
whole skins for the manufacture of 
bows. 

2. Eliminate the restrictions on the 
tanning and dyeing of white cattle 
hide leather. It is reported in authori- 
tative quarters that this restriction 
may be removed in the very near fu- 
ture. 

3. Reconsider and revise the restric. 
tions on the manufacture of footwear 
of new design and construction. One 
additional last for each type of con- 
struction and accompanying patterns in 
each six month period has already been 
granted in a recent amendment. 

4, Remove the restrictions on two 
tone shoes in permitted colors. This 
has already been partially removed in 
the recent amendment permitting two 
tones if the uppers consist of a ratio 
of not more than 30% leather and the 
balance fabric. 

5. In another section of the original 
recommendation, the NSRA urged that 
the manufacture of brass eyelets be 
permitted just as soon as copper is 
taken off the list of critical materials 
This was granted within 30 days after 








the recommendations were submitted 
to the War Production Board. 

6. It was also urged that WPB con- 
fer with the rubber industry on the 
elimination of the objectionable mark 
ing feature of black composition rub 
ber soles and heels. Considerable prog 
ress has been made along these lines. 

In this connection, it is of interest 
to recall that in discussing suggested 
relaxation of M-217 restrictions, for the 
near future, the Shoe Retailers’ In 
dustry Advisory Committee at the 
May 11th meeting with WPB in Wash 
ington, also made the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That non-rationed shoes be per 
mitted to be made in two tones. 

2. That resumption of manufacture 
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of shoes of white cattlehide leather is 
most imperative. 

$3. That manufacture of blue leather 
shoes be permitted and also turf tan. 

4. Further relaxation to styling that 
would encourage a consumer acceptance 
of rubber soles. 

5. The permitted use of new bows 
made of materials other than leather. 
However, it was pointed out that tim- 
ing was an important element and sug- 

that such amendments not be 
made effective until September 1 or 
October 1, when manufacturers would 
be offering for sale their new Spring 


lines. 





Small Retailers Ask 
Even Break from Sources 


New YorkK—The National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association on May 11 addressed 
a letter to those of its members doing 
less than $50,000 annual business ask- 
ing their views on the question of how 
the security of the small independent 
retailer can best be secured. 
connection retailers were asked to state 
whether they would attend a conference 
for the purpose of discussing problems 
of the small, independent retailers. 


The association has received replies | 
to a large proportion of the retailers | 


who received its inquiry and the an- 
swers showed a surprising unanimity 
of viewpoint. A substantial number 
of those who replied indicated that if 
the conference were held, they would 
try to attend, but a large percentage 


stated that in view of the help problem | 
it would be difficult to leave their stores | 


at this time. 

Some retailers wrote special letters 
to express their views on the general 
question of how the problems of the 
small merchant can be met and what 
measures can be taken toward their 
solution. The almost unanimous opin- 
ion of those who commented in this way 
was to the effect that (1) all that the 
small independent retailer needs or 
wants is a 50-50 chance with the larger 
operators, which can be supplied only 
by (a) shoe manufacturers who can 
protect the small retailer on his sources 
of supply; and (b) at prices that wil! 
keep him in a competitive position. (2) 


the small retailer does not want any | 


special favors or special protection— 
just a 50-50 chance. 





Wolock Resigns from I. Miller 


New York.—Morris Wolock of I. 
Miller & Sons, Inc., Long Island City, 
resigned from that organization, effec- 
tive June 30th. He had been with the 
company for the past four and a half 
years, associated in line building and 
the style department. Irving Gross- 
man, sales manager for I. Miller & 
Sons voiced the regrets of the company 
and extended to Mr. Wolock sincere 
wishes for the best of luck in his new 
venture, which will be a business of 
his own. 
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Reports Demand for Staples 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — Back from a 
swing through ten Central Western and 
Southern states involving 7,000 miles 
travel, A. J. Sachs, sales manager of 
Air Kushin, Inc., reported brisk demand 
for staples in recent weeks. He noted 
that the increased calls for staples 
after a temporary lull earlier in the 
Spring was recounted on all sides. Mr. 
Sachs also reported that calls for suedes 
and simulated alligator were shown in 
increased proportions as he completed 
his swing. 


John R. Massey 


PRINCETON, IND.—John R. Massey, 
age 71, proprietor of a retail shoe store 
here, died at his home recently, follow- 
ing an illness of several months. He 
had been a lifelong resident of Prince- 
ton and was a member of the First 
Methodist Church. He was widely 
known in mercantile circles in Southern 
Indiana. Mr. Massey is survived by 
his widow, Elizabeth A. Massey; one 
son, three brothers, two sisters and 
three grandchildren. Burial was in a 
Princeton cemetery. 



































Expand Store Built 
On Service Policy 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


out his business career. 

Mr. Nissen says, “Shor« are some- 
thing to be lived in. They must serve 
a customer. They must enable a per- 
son to do his job a little easier and 
end the day a little better because he 
has comfortable feet.. That is some- 
thing we have never lost sight of. 
Shoes are made to walk in FIRST. 
Then, secondly, they are an accessory. 


54 


Any last, or width, or style that does 
not conform to those ideals does not 
have any place in our store! 

“I began a study of faces on the 
street. Quickly, I could recognize strain 
in expressions, fatigue from walking 
in improperly fitting shoes. I realized 
the service that could be rendered by 
correctly fitting shoes. I set out to put 
this idea across to people, women buy- 
ers, I mean, who could not get the 
idea out of their heads that shoes are 
only an accessory. 

“To get a true picture of the need 
for accurate fitting and the need for 








X-ray service in this connection, we 
sent one of our three X-ray maching 
to a cooking school. Hundreds of feg 
were X-rayed and results showed that 
over 90 per cent of those X-rayed were 
wearing misfitted shoes. Immediately, 
we determined that no shoe would go 
out from Nissen’s without being ae. 
curately fitted and checked. 


“When a person comes into our store, 
he is never asked ‘What size do you 
wear?’ He is measured and fitted ac. 
curately and checked on the X-ray ma- 
chine.” 

The employee relationship at this shoe 
store is worth notice. And the attitude 
of the employees toward their employer 
speaks for itself, The staff is a friendly 
group, working together in harmony, 

Very active in public life, Nissen 
believes every man has definite obliga- 
tions to his community in civic duties, 
He has served three terms as president 
of the Oklahoma City Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation; he has been president of the 
Ross Society, a member of the govern- 
ing board of the Lions Club, member 
of the Board of Directors of Better 
Business Bureau, and Member of Board 
of Directors of Texas and Southwestern 
Shoe Association. 


In numerous ways the store has been 
personalized. Each salesperson has 
name cards. When a customer comes in 
and calls for a certain salesman, his 
name card is placed on that fitting 
stool, in front of his customer. As he 
passes the customer, seeing his name, 
he can stop and assure the customer 
that he will be with him in a few 
minutes. This gives the customer the 
feeling that the store is interested in 
his being served, gives him assurance 
that he will be served, and keeps other 
salespeople from approaching the cus- 
tomer. 

To meet the war rush of shoe shop- 
ping jams, Nissen’s has a hostess for 
each department who greets and seats 
customers in order that they may be 
served in turn. No one is waited on, 
except in regular order. Nissen’s num- 
bering system for salesmen, designating 
who is next works like this: Wooden 
blocks numbered one, two, and three, 
are used. Number one is placed on the 
fitting stool in front of the first cus- 
tomer to be served, number two in 
front of the second, etc. When the 
salespeople have taken those three, they 
go on to the next three, with no loss 
of time. Customers have learned to take 
assurance from Nissen’s reputation 
that they will be served as speedily 
as possible. 

Another factor that has figured in 
the store’s success is its consister:t us? 
of advertising. Mrs. Jane Chapman is 
head of the advertising department, 
and she and her assistant, Miss Bettye 
Miller, do their own art work. The 
store uses three painted, illuminated 
billboards at all times; a full showing 
of cards in all city street cars and 
buses, weekly and Sunday radio pro- 
grams and spot announcements, and 
daily newspaper advertising, wih 
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especially large layouts for Sundays. 

The store is departmentalized with 
Wm. G. Nissen, owner; Wm. E. 
Holston, buyer and general manager; 
T. Harrison Griffin, manager, street 
floor; Clyde G. Fisher, manager, Green 
Room; A. J. Holshouser, manager, 
men’s and boys’ shop; Maybelle More- 
lock, manager, children’s shop; Shirley 
Rowe, manager, hosiery, Lags, gloves 
and jewelry; Jane Chapman, adver- 
tising manager; Minerva Massad, 
credit manager. Curtis Oliphant is 
office manager, Carl F. Sieber is dis- 
play manager, and W. N. Curlee is 
superintendent. 

The store is arranged with the men’s 
and boys’ department, women’s better 
shoes, hosiery, bags, gloves and jewelry 
on the first floor; the Sports Shop, The 
Deb Shop, children’s shop, casuals, 
hosiery, bags, gloves and jewelry de- 
partments are located in the Green 
Room, which has twice as much space 
as the first floor. The offices and ad- 
vertising department are on the second 
floor and the stockrooms on the fifth. 

“Already,” says Mr. Holston, “in 
the new enlarged quarters, we are find- 
ing ourselves with insufficient seating 
capacity . . . Our schedule now calls 
for a peak of 85 employees, within the 
next few months .. . We realized in 
the beginning what a tremendous jop 
can be done here in this city, and we 
are just getting started. There is so 
much work to be done to educate peuple 
about accurate fitting!” 

And that, the ambition of Nissen’s— 
humanized service, accurately fitting 
shoes which serve first and please the 
eye second—is the key to Nissen 
growth! 





Helping Small Business 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49] 

best antidote for the throttle hold which 

big business sometimes exerts in con- 

trolling prices, stifling competition and 

restricting production. 





For my part I am confident that we | 


ean bring this picture into life. 
program is designed to clear away the 
man-made obstacles which stop us from 
utilizing our enterprise, our resources, 


Our | 


our tools, and our knowledge. Taking | 
war needs first, then the problems of | 
conversion and taxes, until finally we | 


remove the onerous controls of freight 
rates and monopoly, we can restore to 
enterprise a measure of freedom, which 
heretofore we have only talked about. 

I am committed to the proposition 
that if we in government can carry out 
our part of this program, we can make 
the post war transition a continuing 
experiment in dynamic stability. We 
will then achieve in not too long a time, 
a great new base in the pyramid of 
ownership in this country where a large 
share of the ownership of tools, produc- 
tion and distribution will rest in small 
business. Labor as well as the farmer 
will like that, because labor will find em- 
ployment at a high wage level and the 
farmer will find great new markets at 
profitable prices. All this is a big pro- 
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gram but it is a program for all the 
people. Together we can achieve this 
geal. When we have realized this pro- 
gram, we will have one country strong 
and indivisible, where all the population 
consists of first class citizens with no 
one section or group bearing burdens 
imposed by any other section or group. 


Plant to Begin Operation 
FARMINGTON, N. H.—Officials of the 
H. O. Rondeau Shoe Co. have revealed 
that the Farmington Holding Co. fac- 
tory on South Main Street, which the 








firm leases and has been remodeling for 
several weeks, will be used for actual 
shoe manufacturing purposes. 

Considerable machinery and material 
have been installed in the plant, but 
the firm, which operates two other shoe 
factories in Farmington, did not im- 
mediately disclose just what depart- 
ments would. occupy the renovated 
plant. 

The so-called “Nut Shoe Shop” on 
North Main Street, which the Rondeau 
concern had been using for storage 
purposes and the making of shoe car- 
tons, was destroyed by fire. 
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Introducing - STYLE 5028 


LE MEDAILLON 
* 


LL SP ee oe 
PROOF THAT CUSTOM CHARACTER NEED NOT BE poenee 


- one alte 


* An all-purpose eid shoe to serve 
in times like these—en excellent choice 
for the rationed wearer and just as 
good a style for you to sell. 


Will be advertised in EAquirt. 
(September Issue out August 15th) 
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% So 
Wm No shoe could gain a reputation 


for high value, style leadership, and 


§ dependability...and keep it for over 


fifty years . . . unless it consistently 
delivered more than was expected. 
Most Taylor-Made styles retail from 
$650 to $8:50—4 little higher west 
of the Mississippi. 


E-E TAYLOR (operation 
275 CONGRESS STREET 
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Retailers, Prepare Now! 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


The ratio of sales of women’s hosiery and handbags to 
shoes of department stores and specialty stores in Chart 
XVII are from the 1940 Survey of the Controllers’ Congress 
of those stores whose annual amount of sales is over $500,- 
000 per store. The commodity breakdown in the Census 
Survey of 1939 shows this proportion of accessory sales to 
apply approximately to all department and ready-to-wear 
stores. The ratios of accessory to shoe sales of the shoe 
stores are taken from this Census Survey of 1939. Chart 
XVII shows that by comparison shoe stores are selling a 
relatively low proportion of accessories. 

Shoe stores that are properly coordinating their buying 
and selling of handbags, hosiery and even gloves, costume 
jewelry and millinery with their women’s shoes have been 


| increasing the total amount of their sales. 


Since men, too, prefer to shop in one store, men’s cloth- 
ing and furnishing stores have recently been increasing 
their shoe business. So it is equally as important for men’s 
shoe stores to add such accessories as socks, belts and 
gloves. 

In the future many former shoe stores will be known to 
their customers as “accessory stores.” Those shoe stores 
that are taking full advantage of their better opportunity 
of style coordination will direct to their stores the present 
increasing proportion of total shoe business that I previ- 
ously proved through the census reports is at present going 
to department stores and other apparel stores. 

5. Fashion. Style merchandise, that I described as the 
accepted mode, is much more important with most cus- 
tomers than fashion merchandise, which is defined as a 
more transitory vogue. However, I do not mean to under- 
estimate the importance to many stores of fashion mer- 
chandise. If properly bought and sold, it can be the means 
of attracting clientele to a store and increasing sales and 


| profits. 


While the buying of basic colors and patterns that hove 
become accepted styles can be pretty accurately planned 
from past selling records and bought well in advance, 
fashion merchandise should be bought at the last minute, 
actively promoted, and sold out quickly. That is the reason 
that many smaller stores can often sell fashion merchandise 
more profitably than national chains and large department 
stores. I shall discuss how fashion merchandise may be 
used in promoting business when I later discuss publicity. 

A buyer should leave a space in his buying allotment for 


| a certain proportion of fashion merchandise, depending on 


the class of clientele of his particular store. An aggressive 
buyer should not hesitate to buy a certain amount of fashion 


| merchandise that he knows will require liberal mark-downs. 


But his purchase of fashion merchandise should never ex- 
ceed the amount that he has decided to be a safe propor- 
tion for his particular department. 

Another word about the habit of so many buyers in in- 
sisting on making changes in manufacturers’ styles. In the 
shoe business, at least, there are entirely too many such 
self-appointed stylists. I know that it gives us buyers a 
kick to improvise and make changes in styles that competent 
style people have designed. However, in my entire lifetime 
experience I have only known of a half dozen able creative 
shoe stylists, and they have generally not been buyers. If 
we would leave designing to competent style people, retail- 
ing would become far more profitable. 

I have enumerated some of the principles of efficient 
buying. I shall next apply these principles in suggesting 
simplifications in the technique of buying that will reduce 
its cost and increase the efficiency of retailing. 
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Improved Supply of Children’s Shoes Seen 





WASHINGTON—In reviewing the sit- 
uation regarding misses’ and children’s 
shoes, J. Edson Andrews, Chief of the 
WPB Shoe Branch, told the Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Industry Advisory Committee 
that production of these types declined 
some 22 per cent in 1943. During the 
Fall of 1943 and the Spring of this 
year, various steps were taken by WPB 
to correct this situation, and the results 
of these steps were first felt in the 
second quarter. The OCR program 
calls for production of 39,000,000 pairs 
of rationed types of children’s shoes. 
In March production rose to 3,386,000 
pairs, which is at the rate of 40,000,000 
pairs a year. It is hoped that this rate 
will be maintained or increased. 

In addition to these shoes, non-ra- 
tioned types of children’s shoes are 
being produced at the rate of several 
hundred thousand pairs a month. One 
member stated that his company “was 
having increased difficulty in selling 
rubber soled children’s shoes and that 
inventories of this type were being ac- 
cumulated. It was the consensus of 
the committee that the production sit- 
uation and supply of children’s shoes 
was much better. In fact, one or two 
members representing large retailers 
stated that their inventories on these 
types of shoes were so heavy that were 
going to have to curtail their purchases. 
Mr. Andrews stated that according to 


ages in certain areas which were 
caused to a great extent by a shift in 
population. 

Relative to infants’ shoes the com- 
mittee members stated that there was 
a shortage of these types and further- 
more that it was imperative to resume 
production of infants’ shoes of white 
cattlehide leather at the earliest possi- 
ble date. WPB has promised early ac- 
tim on this recommendation. Mr. 
Andrews noted that production of in- 
fants’ shoes at the March rate is 6% 
per cent ahead of production for 1943. 
The OCR program on infant’s shoes 
calls for production of 28,000,000 pairs 
in 1944 and if the March rate of pro- 
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reports received there were still short-. 


large Retailers Report Inventories Increased to Point Necessitating 
Curtailment of Purchasing—Certain Areas Still Have Shortages 


duction were projected on a 12-month 
basis, it would result in the production 
of 30,000,000 pairs. 

On sizes 0 to 8, production for the 
first quarter of 1944 compares as fol- 
lows with that of 1943: 


1944 1943 
January ...... 2,155,000 2,095,000 
February ..... 2,196,000 2,019,000 
Mate ...-.400 2,478,000 2,283,000 





Ad Explains Children’s 
Shoe Situation 


St. Lours—International Shoe Com- 
pany last week published a 1,000-line 
advertisement in 300 newspapers 
throughout the country to clarify the 
situation regarding the shortage of 
children’s shoes. The advertisement 
also appeared in the June 15 issue of 
BooT AND SHOE RECORDER and in vari- 
ous trade and financial publications. 

The International ad points out that 
there is a shortage because children 
wear out their shoes more quickly than 
do adults; the rubber scarcity has add- 
ed to the call for leather shoes, and a 
sharp increase in the birth rate has 
also put a heavier demand on leather 
required for babies’ shoes. Declaring 
that the government has made more 
leather available, the copy ads that in 
some instances production is being di- 
verted from men’s and women’s shoes 
and International, “as America’s larg- 
est manufacturer of children’s shoes,” 
is now producing more of these than 
it did a year ago. 

Ways to make children’s shoes last 
longer and the importance of having 
children’s feet properly fitted are also 
emphasized. The advertisements are 
a sequel to a series published earlier 
which stressed that International had 
not sacrificed quality in its shoes be- 
cause of wartime scarcities and which 
the company found had a “very salu- 
tary effect” in informing the public as 
to the correct picture in the shoe field. 


Shoe Production in April 
Shows Decrease 
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WasHINGTON, D. C.— Production of 
boots, shoes and slippers, other than 
rubber totaled 36,694,972 pairs in April, 
according to a monthly release by the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. This represented a de- 
crease of 13.1 per cent compared with 
production for March and of 9.7 per 
cent compared with that for April a 
year ago. Production for the first four 
months of 1944 was 154,123,658 pairs, 
a drop of 2.4 per cent from the figure 
for the same period a year ago. 

Production of shoes for the govern- 
ment, including dress and work types 
as well as shoes for women, amounted 
to 3,564,181 pairs in April, higher than 
the March figure of 3,924,253 pairs, but 
lower than that for April a year ago 
of 4,177,627 pairs. Production for the 
January through April period in 1944 
was 14,819,549 pairs, a decrease of 9.0 
per cent from that for the same four 
months in 1943. 

Men’s shoe output, both dress and 
work shoes, came to 4,303,649 pairs in 
April, decidedly lower than both the 
“March figure of 5,515,628 pairs and 
that for last April of 7,819,407 pairs. 
Production for the four months to date 
in 1944 was 23,778,186 pairs, a decline 
of 20.5 per cent from that for the same 
period the previous year. 

Youths’ and boys’ shoe production in 
April reached 1,368,306 pairs, com- 
pared with 1,508,154 pairs in March 
and 1,578,455 pairs in April, 1943. Pro- 

[TURN TO PAGE 61, PLEASE] 
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New Officials of Northwest Retailers 





New directors of the association. 


Front row, left to right: Joe Kohis, George 


Bitzer. Back row: W. H. Harbke, George Arbuckle, |. A. McDowell, Harry Powell, 
Ward Brazelton. 


PoRTLAND, ORE.—New board of direc- 
tors of the Pacific Northwest Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association for 1944 were elect- 
ed at the Pacific Northwest Shoe Show 
held here recently. They were: Joe 
Kohls, Yakima; George Bitzer, Port- 
land; W. H. Harbke, Portland; George 
Arbuckle, Salem; I. A. McDowell, 
Albany, Ore.; Harry Powell, Eugene, 
Ore.; Ward Brazelton, Portland. 

Norman Klasgye, of Seattle, Wash., 
is the new president of the association. 


NORMAN KLASGYE 


President-elect of the Pacific Northwest 
Shoe Retailers’ Association. 








- National Shoe Travelers 
Add to Membership 


CuHicaco, Itu.—The National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association announces that 
another shoe organization has become 
affiliated with it, the 14th local group 
to join. This is the Central States 
Shoe Travelers which wili hold its first 
shoe show in Kansas City on October 
22-23-24. It has been many years since 
a shoe show has been held in this lo- 
cality and shoe men throughout the 
area are enthusiastic over this an- 


nouncement as they believe there has ° 


been a need for such an exhibition for 
some time past. 

The following shows are scheduled 
in various parts of the country at 
which time models for Spring 1945 
will be highlighted: 

Central States Shoe Travelers, Oct. 
22-23-24, Muehlebach and Phillips 
Hotels, Kansas City, Mo.; Northwest- 
ern National Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 


tion, Oct. 21-22-23-24, St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Midwestern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Nov. 5-6, Pax- 
ton Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; Southwestern 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, Nov. 12- 
13-14-15, Adolphus and Baker Hotels, 
Dallas, Tex.; Iowa National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Nov. 12-13-14, 
Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


“Victory 1944” Sells 
War Bonds 


Cuicaco, ILL.—F lorsheim Shoe Shops, 
here, promoted the sale of bonds for the 
Fifth War Loan Drive by picking a 
telephone number and selling the bonds 
over the phone. The special number 
which the company requested for the 
drive was Victory 1944. They got it, 
and the number was featured in adver- 
tising, with a large number of sales 
reported by Martin Maher, advertising 
manager, as a result of the promotion. 





Successful Show 
Held in Buffalo 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Another successfyl 
shoc show was held in Hotel Statler, 
here, recently. There were thirty exhibi- 
tors and a good representation of local 
buyers. 

The show proved ‘that this has been 
a successful white season and that non- 
rationed shoes have sold well, because 
the materials in these shoes, especially 
the soles, are now known to be adequate 
so far as wear is concerned. In most 
instances the synthetic soles now used 
are a vast improvement over the first 
types of soles used on non-rationed 
shoes. 

Play shoes and casuals sold very 
well, but there is a definite shortage 
of these types. The increased demand 
for these styles is also due largely to 
the improvement in construction, mat- 
terials and styles. They are expected 
to be a big item for the coming season. 

Black suedes in sandals and pumps, 
and calfskins are much in demand, and 
retailers are buying them with antici- 
pation of an exceptionally good season. 
Always the factor of shortages enters 
into all plans, but buyers are hoping 
for the best. 

Black and brown promise to be the 
leading colors for Fall, with open type 
styles very popular. Men’s felt and 
better grade leather slippers are also 
hard to get and much in demand. 

At a meeting of the exhibitors on 
Monday it was decided to hold another 
show on July 9-10, and it was urged 
that more publicity be given this ex- 
hibit. The Buffalo show is always well 
attended, both by manufacturers and 
buyers, but it is felt that it should 
attract shoe men from a larger area. 

A gift was given to Louis Rubin, 
who has been with the Rogers Shoe 
Compiny for the past nine years and 
has been president of the Buffalo Shoe 
Travelers’ Association for the past 
seven years, and is now moving with 
his family to California. Harry Lev- 
inson, who handles the Delmar and 
Hannahsaon lines in Buffalo, and 
Edward Krug, of the Golo Slipper Com- 
pany, Inc., have been appointed as 
co-chairmen of the association in Mr. 
Rubin’s place. 


Name Advertising and 
Membership Committees 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Shoe Man- 
ufacturers’ Association appointed mem- 
bers of the advertising and membership 
committees at a recent meeting of the 
group attended by a large number of 
members. C. L. Hein, Vitality Shoe 
Co., is chairman of the advertising 
committee; other members on this com- 
mittee are: L. K. Kane, Boyd-Welsh, 
Inc.; W. S. Milius, Milius Shoe Co.; J. 
G. Samuels, Samuels Shoe Co.; A. G. 
White, Brown Shoe Co. 

James Legg, Moulton-Bartley, Inc., 
is chairman of the membership commit- 
tee. He is assisted by R. L. Jordan, 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co. 
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The Swing is to 


CUBOIDS 


This modern, metal-free, feather-weight foot 
and body BALANCER is literally creating 
Scores of stores find it the 
means of helping foot sufferers and a vol- 
ume and profit item which makes their shoe 
department take on added significance. : 


We Need HELP 


In order to open many new accounts now | 
waiting for CUBOID operators, we are in- | 
terested in high class, sober, dependable shoe | 
men who want to make BIG MONEY 

NOW, and who are also interested in a 
popular, fast growing item that means a good 
job for the post-war period. If you qualify, 


Write to James H. Sewell 


BURNS CUBOID COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1743 Santa Ana, California 
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Trade and QMC Representativs 
Discuss Termination Problems 


Boston, Mass.—A meeting unusual 
in character and of extreme interest 
to the tanning industry was held in 
Boston on June 6. The purpose of this 
meeting was consideration of the 
potential problems which might be en- 
tailed by termination of government 
contracts and subcontracts for leather. 
With a view to anticipating such prob- 
lems and clarifying termination proce- 
dures, representatives of the Tanners’ 
Council and officers of the Boston 
Quartermaster Depot conferred. 

Those present included for the tan- 
ners: Everett W. Pervere, M. P. Pear- 
son, Burch Velsor, Willis E. Thorpe, 
Ralph L. Pope, Harold N. Goodspeed, 
and Merrill A. Watson. Officers who 
attended the meeting were Col. W. J. 
Calvert, Lt. Col. John T. Curtis, Maj. 
William D. English, Maj. Harvey H. 
Crane, Capt. David J. Laub, and 
Gregory J. Tobin. 

An effort will be made by both the 
government and the Tanners’ Council 
to inform the trade of the responsibil- 
ities as well as details of termination 
Procedure. It is’ understood that the 
depot contemplates educational sessions 
for industry as well as the training of 
personnel for the efficient handling of 
all phases of termination. This will be 
supplemented by the program which the 
Council’s Contract Termination Com- 
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“These new shoes feel better 
than my old ones!” 


Retailers hear that every day from 
women whom they fit with Bellaire 
shoes. 
comfort results naturally from their 
proven feature construction and spe- 
cialized lasts. 


And no wonder! Bellaire’s 


x** 


Teo maintam equitable distribution among our re- 
tatlers, we cannot at this time establish new accounts. 


BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY 
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Japanese Shoes 
Shown in Window 





Oklahoma City, Okla.—A. H. Clark, 
co-owner of Paul's shoe department, 
here, recently featured in a window a 
poir of Japanese shoes taken from the 
first Jap killed by Pfc. Al Miller, USMC, 
former salesman for Jarman shoes in the 
Arkansas territory. Pfc. Miller had sent 
the shoes to Earl T. Bumpous, vice-presi- 
dent of General Shoe Corp., Nashville. 
He has been in service for almost two 


yeors. 





mittee is initiating. It is hoped that 
these joint efforts will promote speedy 
and equitable settlement of termination 


problems and thereby facilitate the pro- 
duction of civilian merchandise when 
military requirer.<uis are reduced. 


Plans Progress for 
Michigan Shoe Fair 


Detroit, MicH.—Plans for the Michi- 
gan Annual Shoe Fair were laid by the 
Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Club at their 
last meeting of the Spring season, with 
committee appointments for the event 
made by S. S. Weiss, president. Exact 
date has not been set, but it will be 
the first part of November, at the Hotel 
Statler in Detroit, and will, tradition- 
ally, follow the Chicago show. 

Committees for the Fair are: gen- 
eral chairman, S. S. Weiss, Cambridge 
Rubber Company; executive co-chair- 
man, George H. Lawson, Phyllis Shoe 
Company; program committee, Bruce 
Dickman, Craddock - Terry Company, 
and H. A: Broadwell, John Pilling Shoe 
Company; publicity, Harvey Elbinger, 
Sun-Dial Shoe Co., and Sam Kane, 
Bates Shoe Company; and reception, 
Al Apple, Portage Shoe Company, E. 
W. Jensen, Nu-Way Shoe Company, and 
I. C. Warshawsky, U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany. 

The Travelers will sponsor the an- 


- nual Fair jointly with the Michigan Re- 


tail Shoe Dealers’ Association. Monthly 
meetings of the travelers will be re- 
sumed in September. 
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FOOT EASERS 


Elastic top foot socks for 
bare leg wear, and with other 
hose. 
$1.80 per dozen. “se 
30 dozen or over rd int 
$1.65 per dozen. 9 / 4 
MAGNOLIA r 4 
HOSIERY CO. “ 


35 N. Third St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 



















GARRISON SHOES __ 
ARMY GARRISON SHOES | 


GOODYEAR WELTS 
ARMY-TAN UPPERS | 
FULL DOUBLECOM. | 
POSITION SOLES | 
SOLID LEATHER | 
TOPSOLES | 


$2.95 | 









































Felt-Top Boots on Display 


Newport, N. H.—Felt-top shoes be- 
ing manufactured here for lend-lease 
shipment to Russia were included in 
an exhibit of Newport-made products. 


Wins Honorable Mention 
In Advertising Award 


St. Louis, Mo.— Miss Harriett T. 
Couplin, of the St. Louis Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club and advertising director 
of Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe 





HARRIET T. COUPLIN 


Co., received honorable mention for the 
1943 Josephine Snapp Award, it was 
announced recently at a special Snapp 
Award dinner held by the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Chicago and the 
Advertising Fedaration of America at 
the Sherman Hotel in Chicago. 

The Snapp Award is presented each 
year by the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Chicago to the woman who in the 
opinion of the four judges has made 
the most.outstanding contribution to 
the profession of advertising during the 
preceding year. The award was estab- 
lished in memory of Josephine Snapp, a 
former president of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago, and a former 
vice-president of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. 

Entries were judged on the basis of 
originality, soundness of plan, appeal, 
approach, and accomplishment of spe- 
cial objectives. Bruce Barton of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne headed 
the judges; other judges were: Miss 
Dorothy Shaver, vice-president of Lord 
& Taylor, Henry Ewald, Miss Helena 
Holby of the Advertising Federation of 
America. 


Miss Couplin’s honorable mention 
was based on her successful campaign 
in behalf of “Rhythm Step” Shoes. Fea- 
tures of the campaign were coordinated 
advertising mats, displays, musical and 
radio spot recordings, direct mail pieces, 
and other dealer helps. Other features 
of the campaign were shoe fashion 
shows which focused attention on shoes 
in their relation to the total fashion 
picture. 


Miss Couplin is a graduate of North- 
western University and Northwestern 
University Law School and a special 
contemporary post-graduate of Oxford 
University, England. She has also been 


_associated with the Redhead Brand Co. 


as advertising manager and assistant 
to the president. She is a member of 
The St. Louis Women’s Advertising 





Club, The Zonta Club, Delta Delta 


Delta Sorority 
Fashion Group. 


and The New York 





Golf Outing Scheduled 
For August 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp. — Arrangements 
have been made for the annual golf 
outing of the Central Pennsylvania 
Shoe and Leather Association. The 
outing is scheduled for August 4 at 
Hershey Country Club, Hershey, Pa. 
Facilities will be made available in a 
private dining room. of the Hershey 
Community Building for a cold buffet 
supper to be served the membership. 

Following have been appointed by 
Galen B. Horner, president of the asso- 
ciation, to make arrangements for the 
outing: Grant D. Gerberich, Gerberich- 
Payne Shoe Co., Mt. Joy, Pa., chair- 
man; Frank Brawley, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Russell L. Hein, Economy Shoe Store, 
Elizabethtown, Pa.; A. K. Kettering, 
A. S. Kreider Shoe Co., Annville, Pa.; 
Robert C. Lang, Harrisburg, Pa.; R. L. 
Stiles, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. A. Burnett, 
Camden, N. J.; S. L. Ingraham, Ann- 
ville, Pa.; William E. Kreider, W. L. 
Kreider & Sons, Palmyra, Pa.; Harry 
E. Snayberger, Walkin Shoe Co. 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 





Krupnick Opens 
Own Agency 


St. Louis, Mo.—Sam Krupnick, co- 
founder and until his recent with- 
drawal, half-owner of the Padco Ad- 
vertising Co. of this city, has an- 
nounced the opening of a new agency, 
Krupnick & Associates. The new firm, 
a sole proprietorship, will occupy offi- 
ces at 3607 Olive Street. 

Clients served by Krupnick & Asso- 
ciates, in order of appointment, include 
the Bank Building & Equipment Cor- 
poration of America, Design, Inc., 
Mesker Brothers, International Shoe 
Company (Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Division), the Biddle Company, Marsh 
Stencil Machine Co., G. S. Robins & 
Company, McCabe-Powers Auto Body 
Co., Dennis Chemical Co. 





Heads Goodyear Glove 
Rubber Division 


New York—Walter R. Cronin has 
been appointed manager of the Good- 
year Glove Rubber Footwear Division 
here, succeeding the late Walter H. 
Linck. 

Mr. Cronin has been a member of 
the Goodyear Glove oranization for 
17 years, the greater part of that time 
as its representative in Western New 
York State. Since August, 1942, he 
has been assigned to the Des Moines 
Ordnance plant where as supervisor, 
foreman and later as general fore- 
man, he contributed greatly to the part 
this plant has played in the produc- 
tion of munitions for the government. 
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e Mrs. Day's curtailed war- 
time production restricts the 
sale of her shoes to estab- 
lished agencies. An unlimited 
supply of Ideal Baby Shoes 
will be one of the blessings 


REMEMBER 





profit to themselves. 


mrs. vay’s IDEAL sasy sHoe company * 


DANVERS @ 


1070 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS r 


“1YES, I'm the kind of a girl that merchants do remem- 
ber—for I'm a Mrs. Day's Baby. Long before the 
merchant ever sees my face, he knows. my name. And, 
from the day | take my first step in his store, until I'm 
four years old, he sees me at least five times a year". 
In most well run American households, baby shoes and 
Ideal are synonomous, for most parents feel that noth- 
ing is too good for tiny baby feet, just as most well 
informed merchants know that that means Mrs. Day's. 
From a leng and thorough experience, she has devel- 
oped the vital “know how" and “know why" in making 
baby shoes, a fact which is well appreciated by mer- 
chants on the selling scene. That is why so many thou- 
sands of them enjoy the confident acceptance of 
American mothers for the Ideal line* with resulting 
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Shoe Production in April 
Shows Decrease 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57] 


duction for the four-month period 
totaled 6,067,653 pairs, 1.7 per cent 
lower than that for the same four 
months a year ago. 

Production of women’s shoes amount- 
ed to 9,210,798 pairs in April, decidedly 
lower than the March total of 11,148,- 
872 pairs and the April 1943 figure of 
14,638,174 pairs. Production for the 
first four months of 1944 was 40,434,765 
pairs, 32.1 per cent below that for 
the comparable period the previous 


year. 
Output of misses’ and children’s shoes 
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totaled 2,973,211 pairs in April, a slight 
drop from the 3,386,774 pairs produced 
in March and the 3,060,733 pairs pro- 
duced in April a year ago. Total in 
this classification for the first four 
months of 1944 was 11,775,144 pairs, 
1.5 per cent higher than that for the 
same period in 1943. 

Infants’ shoe production fell to 2,161,- 
400 pairs in April from 2,477,860 pairs 
in March and 2,128,590 pairs in April, 
1948. Total for January through April 
was 8,992,862 pairs, 5.5 per cent higher 
than that for the same months the pre- 
vious year. : 





Paper Packs a War Punch. 
Don't Waste It! 





Darragh Resigns from Vulcan 


PoRTSMOUTH, OHIO—H. W. Darragh 
has severed his connection with Vulcan 
Corporation, effective June 15. During 
the past twenty-five years, Mr. Darragh 
has served Vulcan in many capacities, 
and for the past three years has been 
vice-president in charge of the Last Di- 
vision. 

During Mr. Darragh’s twenty-five 
years with Vulcan, he made a number 
of friends in the industry. He has 
made no announcement of his future 
plans, except to say that he will con- 
tinue to be identified with the industry 
and will continue to maintain his home 
in Portsmouth. 
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The C. A. Haines 
Health Shoe 








6 in 
SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. | 
508 S. Peoria St. ' Chicago | 


Our Distributors 
American Shee Co., S. Freiburger & Bre. Co 
251 W. Jefferson 


St. 119-121 E. Columbia St., 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Jayson Shoe Co. . . . Los Angeles. Cal. 
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PRESENTS 


JOY ¢ SKIPS 


BROWN ELK LOAFER 








=5512—WERON SOLE, MOC. TOE 
SIZES 3 TO9 
8 AND M WIDTHS $9.15 
PROMENADE SHOE CORP. 


IN STOCK 
198 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 





Shoe Man’s Son 
Commands Bomber 


LARCHMONT, N. Y. — Benjamin K. 
Farnham, Eastern representative for 
Moulton-Bartley, Inc. of St. Louis, Mo., 
is spending his Summer on Cape Cod 
at The Pines, Cotuit. Mr. Farnham 
is a resident of Larchmont. 

His son, Stewart, is a Lieutenant in 
the Air Force and has been overseas 
since the end of March. He was sta- 
tioned in Algiers for a time and later 
was sent to the Isle of Corsica. He is 
in command of a bomber and has eigh- 
teen missions to his credit. 
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Aviatrix Styles Shown 
At Stephens 


CoLumBiA, Mo.—An aviation style 
and flight show held in connection with 
commencement at Stephens College at 
the Municipal Airport, just across the 





Light as a feather was the beige Summer 

sandal created by the Tweedie Footwear 

Corporation, Jefferson City, Mo., for this 

Stephens College student's wear at the 

first Commencement Aviation Style and 

Flight Show at the Municipal Airport, 
Columbia, Mo. 


highway from the aviation campus, 
proved a fashion event of unusual 
interest, recently. The clothes were 
designed by the students under the ad- 
vice and supervision of Miss Muriel 
King, well-known New York and Holly- 
wood dress designer and guest consul- 
tant of the design and clothing depart- 
ment of Stephens College. Designs were 
based on the assumption that, aside 
from the practical work costume re- 
quired by beginning flight students, 
women pilots of the future will wear 
the same clothes that they would wear 
to the office, to luncheon, at a club or 
to attend a symphony concert. The 
only changes were functional ones, such 
as the adoption of close-fitting hats; 
action-free backs and shoulders in coats 
and dresses; shoes that do not constrict 
the foot in any way. Hats were de- 
signed for the show by Mme. Lily Dache, 
and accessories were provided by Mar- 
shall Field’s of Chicago. The shoes 
were especially designed for the occa- 
sion by Maurice Chambers of the Twee- 
die Footwear Corporation, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Among the outstanding shoe styles 
shown were an ankle-flattering bracelet 
strap open toe and open back sandal 
formed of narrow bands of monotone 
grey leather, worn with a red wool 
suit by the young business execu- 
tive. Another was a classic spectator 
pump in navy blue on wall toe last with 
medium heel, distinguished by finely 
tailored perforations and stitching de- 
tails and worn with a tailored two-piece 
aquamarine Summer shantung shop- 
ping costume.. A wisp of a shoe for 
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wear with travel-light clothes was 4 
beige suede sandal with open tee and 
heel and interlaced cross bands for 
Summer sports wear. The beige of the 
sandal repeated the tone of the wool 
box jacket. 

A black fabric pump of medium heel 
height with open toe and whirlaway 
bow and trim in patent leather, with 
the patented Tweedie Top-Line Treat- 
ment, was made to wear with an early 
Fall afternoon dress of black and white 
striped silk crepe with cerise half- 
moons in the stripe. In using the 
patented top-line treatment, it was 
taken into consideration that many wo- 
men’s feet swell. For the woman who 
pilots a plane it is important that her 
foot should not go to sleep from bite 
or constriction in the shoe. Many wo- 
men, unable to wear pumps, are finding 
new delight in dressing up their feet 
in shoes made with this feature. 
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| Boston Ad Club 


Boston, Mass.— Paul N. Swaffield 
has been elected president of the Bos- 
- ton Advertising Club, here. Mr. Swaf- 
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Rubber Company, a division of The B. 
F. Goodrich Company of Watertown, 
.-~ | Mass. 





~“~«t Army Places Order for 
“) 1275,000 Pairs of Work Shoes 


R Boston, Mass.—Two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pairs of safety 
work shoes are included in a recent 
Army purchases announced here by the 
Boston Quartermaster Depot. Smaller 
g@ntracts have been placed for the 
Manufacture of boat shoes and service 
s with reversed uppers. 
Sharing in the award of safety work 
s are the J. F. Corcoran Shoe Co., 
pairs; International Shoe Co., 
,000 pairs; Allen-Squire Co., 35,000; 
. F. McElwain Co., 25,000; and Fed- 
tral Prison Industries, 64,000. 
The safety sole boat shoes—71,374 
pairs—are being made by the United 
is a | States Rubber Co., while the service 
and | shoes—45,000 pairs—are being made by 
for | the Ascutney Shoe Corporation. Mis- 
the | cellaneous awards include 6,385 pairs 
of men’s slippers, to be made by the 
L. B. Evans’ Sons Co.; and 246 pairs 
heel | of women’s low service shoes to be made 
way | by the George E. Keith Company. 
rith Four manufacturers share in a large 
at- f contract placed for buckles to be used 
rly | on the new combat boot of the Army. 
ite | The quantity involved is 20,875,000. 








vas | Cline Purchases 
sho Eeonomy Store 


1er BELLFLOWER, CALIF.—Les Cline has 
ite § purchased the Economy Shoe Store, 
yo § here. Mr. Cline was in business in 
ng | Banning, Calif., for fifteen years, op- 
set § erating under the name of Les Cline’s. 
He sold this business last September. 
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Buy Two Washington Stores 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Albert Kaplan, 
former manager of Scott’s Shoe Store 
for nine years, and Morris Goldstein 
who managed Felser’s Shoe Store for 
the past ten years have bought these 
two stores from A. E. Felser. Asso- 
ciated with them is William B. 
Schwartz who is an inactive partner. 
They are trading as Felsers. 


a4 


Dates to Remember 


Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. July 9, 10, 1944 
Show Shoe 


July 17, 18, "1944 
Monthly Shoe Show, Shoe ‘Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago Ill. 
July 24, 25, 1944 
Golf Outing, Central Pennsylvania 
Shoe and Leather Association, 
Hershey Country Club, Hershey, 
Pa. August 4, 1944 
Spring Shoe Show, Northwestern 
National Shoe Travelers’ Associ- 
ation, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. Oct. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1944 
Spring Shoe Show, Central States 
Shoe Travelers, Muehlebach and 
Phillips Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
October 22, 23, 24, 1944 
National Shoe Fair, Palmer House 
and Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
October 30, 31, November 1, 2, 
Midwestern Shoe Travelers’ Spring 
Show, Paxton Hotel, Omaha, 
Neb. November 5, 6, 1944 
Iowa Spring Shoe Show, Iowa Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
moines, Ia. 
November 12, 13, 14, 1944 
Spring Shoe Convention, Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
November 12, 13, 14, 1944 
Spring Show Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Adolphus, 
and Baker Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 
November 12, 13, 14, 15, 1944 
3lst Annual Convention, Middle 
Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
January 14, 15, 16, 1945 


1944 





AWVS Contest Prizes 
Announced 


New YorK—List of prizes and rules 
for the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services window contest have been an- 
nounced. For the best windows pro- 
moting remade clothes there will be 
three prizes of $250, $100 and $50 in 
war bonds; for those with the best 
patriotic appeal and those classified as 
the best “Sew, Serve and Save” win- 
dows, there will be similar prizes. Fifty- 
two prizes of a $25 war bond each will 
be given for special merit windows in 
any of the above categories. All prizes 
will be donated by the National Cash 
Register Co. of Dayton, Ohio. 

The contest will last from June 1 
to August 15. The AWYS poster must 
be prominently displayed and may be 
secured from AWVS National Head- 
quarters, 345 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Photographs with full de- 
scriptions must be mailed not later 
than August 15. 





To Buy for Nordstrom’s 


SEATTLE, WasH.—L, L. Nagler has 
been appointed main floor buyer of 
women’s and men’s shoes in Nords- 


trom’s, Inc., thus relieving both Evert 
Nordstrom and his brother, Elmer, g 
some of their buying responsibilitie, 
Before coming to Nordstrom’s My 
Nagler was assistant shoe buyer 
Harold D. Wildermood in the H, ¢ 
Capwell Co. department store in Qak. 
land, Calif., severing his connections 
there as of July 1. Before he left, Mr 
Wildermood tendered Mr. Nagler a ban. 
quet at the Athens Athletic Club jy 
Oakland, attended by 24 well wisher 
from the main floor shoe department 
of Capwell’s. Master of Ceremonie; 
was Mr. Wildermood, while assistant 
buyer Louis G. Rooley presented Nagler 
with a fine traveling bag and a two. 
suiter case, 





Philadelphia Shoe 


Sales Increase 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Retail sales o 
shoes increased during the month of 
April over the previous month in th 
Philadelphia area, while general retail 
sales in department and women’s ap 
parel stores showed a definite decline 
Allowing for the fact that Easter cam 
on an earlier date this year, dollar vd 
ume of retail sales was considerably 
larger in April of this year in shoe 
stores, apparel and department stores 

An increase of 7 per cent for Apri 
over the previous month, .and an ip 
crease of 8 per cent compared to the 
same month in 1943 were reported re 
cently by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia for stores reporting in 
their district. For the first four month 
of this year, however, a decline of 6 per 
cent was reported in the total volum 
when compared to the same four month 
of last year. 

Inventories in shoes dropped 7 pe 
cent in April from the previous month, 
a greater decline than was reported by 
department and women’s apparel store 
in most other lines. Compared wit 





April a year ago shoe inventorie 
showed a sharp decline of 20 per cen 
while inventories in most other line 
showed increases up to 20 per cent. 
Production of shoes in that distric 
for April were off 2 per cent from th 
previous month, and 6 per cent unde 
the same month of the previous yeat. 
Total production for the first fou 
months of 1944 was 5 per cent unde 
that for the same four months a yeal 


ago. 















Nunn Speaks at Meeting 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Henry L. Nun 
president, Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., talk 
recently at a meeting of the Americ 
Citizens’ League at the YMCA. Org 
ized in January, the league conduct 
political research, and has as ott 
aims to discuss political problems, 
to “guard the Constitution and 
American way of life.” 

Mr. Nunn spoke on labor relatic 
and profit sharing. “The 52-Pay D 
a Year” plan has been in operation # 
Nunn-Bush for some time. 
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STYLE 602 
3 STYLES IN STOCK 








THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., IOI DUANE ST.., 













UNRATIONED 


MEN’S—BOYS’ SANDALS 
AT ONCE DELIVERY 


@ SIMULATED LEATHER UPPERS 
@ RUBBER HEEL 

@ PLASTIC OUTSOLES 

@ LITTLEWAY CONSTRUCTION 
@ FULL SIZES, MEN'S 6-12 

@ BOYS' SIZES 3-6—$!.70 PR. 


WN. ¥. C. 











Business Picks Up 
At Detroit Showing 


Detroit, MicH. — Business at the 
June Shoe Days at the Hotel Statler, 
sponsored by the Michigan Shoe Trav- 
elers’ Club, showed a pick-up, with re- 
sumption of a full three-day showing 
by all exhibitors. Volume of lines shown 
was heavier than usual, with all avail- 
able space taken in advance, and it 
became necessary for the reservations 
committee to arrange for numerous 
representatives to double up, in order 
to allow all to be shown. It was, in fact, 
the most active market reported at any 
showing so far this year. Buying in- 
terest by retailers was divided, with 
some exhibitors showing Summer lines, 
and others Fall lines. 

Emphasis in style was very strong 
on whites, despite a great scarcity. 
Play shoes were in great demand again 
at this show. Fabrics were in big de- 
mand, and leathers were somewhat in 
the background on this occasion, with 
market conditions possibly a factor 
here. All colors, especially the gayer 
and more vivid tones, were in demand 
in fabrics. This was widely true in 
both rationed and non-rationed shoes. 

Emphasis in the July showing will 
be upon women’s Fall novelty lines. 
Dates of the July showing have been 
set back a week, because of hotel reser- 
vation conditions in this war-crowded 
city, to July 17-18. 





OPA Representative 
Addresses Chattanooga Dealers 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Shoe dealers 
of the Chattanooga trade area heard 
Stanley Sokol, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration regional commodity rationing 
officer for miscellaneous products, speak 
recently. 

Mr. Sokol discussed important facts 
pertaining to the shoe rationing pro- 
gram, its successful operation for the 
past year and its accomplishments. 

Harry M. Olson, commodity ration- 
ing officer in charge of miscellaneous 
products for the Nashville district Of- 
fice of Price Administration, presided. 

A special question-and-answer period 
was held to aid the shoe dealers with 


July 1, 1944 


their individual problems as well as 
the general problems encountered as a 
result of the war. Those attending the 
meeting were given an opportunity to 
question Mr. Sokol on any phase of the 
shoe rationing program. 

Approximately 80 shoe dealers are 
included in the Chattanooga trade ter- 
ritory. 


Shoes Hang on Picket Fence 


St. Paut, Minn.—A low picket fence 
running completely around the shoe 
section of Husch Bros., Seventh Street, 
created an unusual decorative border, 
recently. At intervals large bouquets 





_of artificial flowers were twined into 
the fence—here a spray of apple blos- 
soms, there a cluster of yellow roses, 
and so on. 

On the fence, fastened against the 
pickets, were single pairs of shoes, 
widely spaced so that each pair stood 
out well, showing the individuality of 
style and leather. 





Buys Women’s Shoes 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — The women’s 
shoe department of Odum, Bowers & 
White has a new buyer in J. Zodin. 
He has been with Burger-Phillips Com- 
pany for the past 18 years. 





New Idea in Shoe Window Service 





A real innovation in the field of window display service available for use of 
shoe stores has been announced by Color Print of Milwaukee with the recent forme- 


tien of a new subsidiary known as Display Corporation. 
similar type have always been sponsored by ma 


Heretofore services of 
rers. The new service sup- 


plies everything needed to trim attractive windows—beckground meaterial, floor- 
ing, overdrapes, large attention pieces, shoe cards and price tickets. The service 
delivers exact quantities of material needed for the subscribers’ windows and is 


easily installed. 


Displays are shipped quarterly, each shipment including two changes per 


season for both men's and women's 


prepared to make shipment to one store in each ¢ 


trims. The menufaecturers of the service are 


for the forthcoming 


Fall season. Above illustration shows one of the women's Fall shoe windows with 
the caption “Fall Shoes Cut Out Expressiy for You.” 
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ROPE SOLE SCUFF 


Fast seller for locker 
use in clubs and 
Service Barracks 


WATER REPELLENT 






Full Sizes 
Men's 6-11 $ oo 
—_ Navy Blue 

omen's 3-9 

Khaki only F.0.8. Chicago 


For immediate Delivery 


WILLIAM COHAN 
SHOES 
Keita ater Sine Cision 
19 S. Wells St.—Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Traveling Shoe Man 


Now in Service 


CaMpP STEWART, Ga.—Pvyt. Sam M. 
Slosberg, who represented Marion Shoe 
Division of Daly Brothers Shoe Com- 





PVT. SAM M. SLOSBERG 


pany for the past two years, is training 
here, with an Anti-Aircraft Replace- 
ment Unit. Pvt. Slosberg resided in 
Philadelphia and covered Eastern and 
Central Pennsylvania as well as West- 
ern New York state for the firm. 





Buys Thompson Shoe Store 


Sat Lake City, UTAH—The Thomp- 
son Shoe Co. has been sold to George 
T. Williams, it is announced by Jesse 
Thompson, former proprietor. This 
store was started 23 years ago by Jesse 
Thompson and T. P. Hunter as the 
Hunter-Thompson Shoe Co., with Mr. 
Hunter retiring from the firm several 
years ago. The new owner owns and 
operates the Williams Shoe Co. in Jack- 
son, Tenn., and within the past year 
bought and is operating the Russell B. 
Williams Shoe Store in San Diego, 
Calif. Jesse Thompson has no other 
plans than to “take it easy for a long, 
long while.” 


Purchases Building 
For Shoe Store 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Charles D. 
Cline has purchased the three-story 
building at 722 W. Seventh Street and 
is remodeling the main floor into a 
modern shoe salon. His present store 
at 720 S. Flower Street will be 
eventually discontinued. The new store 
is expected to open by July 5th. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to hard- 
to-fit feet, and the store policy will 
continue to endeavor to take care of 
all sizes from 1% to 11 in. widths from 
AAAAA to C in fine shoes. 





Give Luncheon for Magee 


Derrorr, Micu.—The Detroit Shoe 
Club, informal] organization of retailers 


and travelers, gathered at a luncheon 
at Cliff Bell’s Cafe to pay tribute to 
Walter H. Magee, former president of 
the Detroit Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, upon his return visit from 
Philadelphia, recently. Mr. Magee left 
Detroit to go with Strawbridge and 
Clothier a few months ago. On a buy- 
ing trip to St. Louis and other saoe 
centers he spent a day in Detroit. 

C. Guy Dixon, who succeeded Mr, 
Magee, presided. Mr. Magee spoke on 
merchandising conditions in Philadel- 
phia. 


Stores Cooperate 
In War Loan Drive 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco 


‘ retail dealers, like those of other parts 


of the country, have gone all-out to 
make a success of the Fifth War Loan 
Drive. At a morning service in Union 
Square some 15,000 retail clerks 
marched from their stores to take 
the oath to sell at least $300 worth 
of war bonds during the drive. Gen- 
eral Delos C. Emmons, commanding 
general of the Western Defense Com- 
mand, administered the oath. Every 
store in the downtown area has in- 
stalled bond booths and has assigned 
a generous proportion of its sales force 
to direct selling, as well as dipping 
deeply into its advertising appropria- 
tion for the direct urging of the pur- 
chase of war bonds. 





Spaulding Honored for 
Outstanding Contribution 


RocHEesTter, N. H. — Huntley N. 
Spaulding, head of the Spaulding Fibre 
Co., manufacturer of Spaulding shoe 
counters, was honored: at the annual 
commencement of the University of 
New Hampshire in Durham, when he 
received the Charles Holmes Pettee 
Memorial Medal, awarded to the New 
Hampshire resident who has made out- 
standing contributions to the state, the 
nation and the world. 

Mr. Spaulding, a former governor 
of New Hampshire, has been prominent 
in welfare work and is one of the 
state’s best known philanthropists. 





Reopens Under New 
Management 


BARTLETT, N. H.—The Foster Wood 
Peg Mill, whose products include pegs 
used in the manufacture of shoes, has 
reopened under new management after 
being closed for a year. It is the town’s 
only industry. 

Operated by the Foster family for 
more than 80 years, the mill ceased 
operations last year due to advanced 
age of the surviving members of the 
family. 

The new owner is the firm of Bren 
nan & Davidson and.the manager is 
William Hodgkins of Bartlett. 
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African Sandals Shown at Museum 


Salem, Mass.—A pair of sandals from Africa, lately added to Peabody Museum 
collections here. There is an approximately exact inside line for tread of the foot. 


The extreme extension for the big toe is characteristic of the primitive foot, as is 
the broad forepart. The soles are of six layers of leather, lashed together with 


leather thongs. 





More Shoe Production Helps Repair Trade 





Edward C. Meltzer, of OCR, Tells National Leather and Shoe Finders 
Community of Interest Exists between Manu- 
facturers and Repair Industry. 


New York—Speaking before the Na- 
tional Leather and Shoe Finders Asso- 
ciation at its convention at the Hotel 
New Yorker on Wednesday of last 
week, Edward C: Meltzer, chief of the 
Shoe Repair Branch, OCR, told mem- 
bers of that organization that every 
pound of repair material which they 
take and which cannot be promptly 
used for extending the life of a shoe, 
cats down new shoe production. 

“When you thus unwisely and waste- 
fully take away from new shoe produc- 
tion such a vital material as sole leath- 
er you are tending to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs,” Mr. Meltzer 
declared. “By this I mean that the 
more new shoes of sound workmanship 
that can be made now, the more busi- 
ness will be brought to you in the 
future. The more you hold down your 
current calls for leather, the more 
leather is used in new shoes. Without 
a constant flow of new repairable shoes, 
you are in trouble.” 

Mr. Meltzer urged added coopera- 
tion of the repairers in the use of rub- 
ber soles in view of the over-all short- 
age in leather supply. He compliment- 
ed the repair industry as being “now 
soundly established as a service essen- 
tial to the war effort.” He also re- 
minded the repair men of the provi- 
sions of Conservation Order M-310 
limiting the use of full soles to manu- 
facturers only. 

Wednesday’s session of the conven- 
tion was largely given over to govern- 
Ment speakers, others on the program 
for that day including Daniel W. Keeler, 
Price executive, Hides and Leather 
Branch, OPA; Colonel. John J. Hough, 
special assistant to the Director of Pro- 
curement, who spoke on disposal of 


surplus war materials, and John E. 
Cassidy, whose topic was “Government 
—It’s Yours.” 

Tuesday’s sessions were devoted to 
preliminaries and to the discussion of 
research and promotion possibilities for 
the post-war period. Speakers on these 
subjects included J. S. Coleman, chair- 
man of the Research Committee, and 
Robert F. Branch, consultant gn re- 
search and post-war problems. ih ex- 
tensive post-war advertising plan was 
approved. 

Officers were elected at the conclud- 
ing convention session Friday as fol- 
lows: President, Ira J. Lichterman, 
Memphis; recording secretary, Sam 
Kanners, Detroit; treasurer, George 
F. MacPherson, Los Angeles; new di- 
rectors—John Agneta, Philadelphia; 
Morris Levy, Omaha; Louis Ershler, 
Erie, Pa., and Charles Engstrom. 





New Butler Store Opened 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—A new Butler 
shoe store for women has opened at 
21. Capitol Strect under the manage- 
ment of Harold D. Johnson, widely 
known in shoe sales circles here. The 
store will feature a complete line of 
women’s shoes, including spo t oxfords 
and play shoes. 

Mr. Johnson will be assiz‘2d by a 
competent staff. 

Butler’s executives secured one of 
the best locations in town for the new 
store, but declined to raake any but 
necessary improvements in view of 
wartime conditivns. Because of this 
fact, the new store has been named, 
“Butler’s Victory Shoe Store.” 
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MEN'S - WOMEN'S - CHILDREN'S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in town “C" Weil 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
en ha 


Women's Shoes From 
Americas Top Sources 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 




















Trade Literature 


New Catalog Section 
On Adhesives 


AKRON, O.—A new catalog section 
on its line of adhesives or cements has 
just been published by The B. F. Good- 
rich Company and is now available 
upon request. In addition to the field 
of adhesives, the materials covered in 
the volume serve as fabric coatings, 
binders, sealers, etc. 

The catalog section discusses the 
service requirements and classification 
of the various adhesives, and lists and 
discusses each type offered. Instruc- 
tions on application and data on the 
company’s standard containers are in- 
cluded, with approximate shipping 
weights. 

Many of these cements are, at the 
present time, sold only under the rub- 
ber restriction order so can only be 
used for permissible purposes. 








Employees’ Magazine Popular 


Cuicaco, Int.—Sun Shoe Mfg. Co., 
here, is now issuing a monthly mag- 
azine for its employees, known as the 
Sun Shoe Reporter. The magazine is 
made up of news contributed by the 
employees, and contains, in addition 
to personal items, jokes, illustrations 
and cartoons. The magazine has proved 
to be a big success with the employees 
of the company. 


Book Shows Trends 
In Advertising 


Str. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat has published a spiral-bound 
book entitled “Instant Visual Adviser 
to Successful Retailing,” containing the 
histories of 149 of America’s leading 
retail institutions; the histcry of news- 
papers in St. Louis, 368 charts showing 
the individual advertising trends from 
1930 to 1943 of the outstanding specialty 
stores, department stores and depart- 
ments in each of the country’s nine 
largest cities. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
George Grinham, Local Advertising 
Manager, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
1133 Franklin Ave., St. Louis 1, Mis- 
souri, 





Paper Packs a War Punch. 
Don't Waste It! 





Hanrorp, WasH.—Bedri J. Saad, pro- 
prietor of Saad Bros. Shoe Store, Spo- 
kane, has opened the Hanford Shoe an 
in this city. This is 


Change Dates for 
Monthly Showing 


Detroit, Mich. — Dates for the July 
showing of the Michigan Shoe Travelers’ 
Club have been changed from July 9, 10 
and 11 to July 17 and 18, 1 was an- 
nounced recently. The showing, as usual, 
will be held at the Hotel Statier, Detroit. 





Heads Commerce Bureau 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Edward S. Hor 
witz, secretary of the Charles Meis Shoe 
Company, Cincinnati shoe manufactur. 
ers, is the new president-treasurer of 


the Manufacturers and Wholesaler J. 


Bureau of Cincinnati which, in coopera. 
tion with the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, will sponsor a Fall market 
week beginning August 7. 

Thousands of invitations are to be 
dispatched to merchants in the Ohio 
Vailey area. 

Mr. Horwitz, who had been executive 
manager of the bureau since 1933, wil] 
continue these duties in addition to the 
president-treasurer assignment. He said 
that the retailers attending the market 
week will be advised on present condi- 
tions involving shortages in many lines 
of merchandise, although ample sup- 
plies are available in other instances, 

Joseph Lipp has been named vice 
president and secretary of the bureau. 





Merchants’ Association 
Holds Annual Convention 


RICHMOND, Va. — The Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Virginia held its 
annual convention in Richmond re 
cently, with the entire program based 
on wartime problems and activities. 

The association did not hold a con- 
vention last year, due to wartime con- 
ditions. 

Leroy Hutzler, Jr., of Richmond, is 
president of the State association and 
past-president of the Richmond associa- 
tion. The State association is an organ- 
ization representing retailing in all of 
its phases, and its attendance is con- 
trolled mainly by appointed delegates 
from each association, dependent upon 
the size of its membership. Approxi- 
mately 150 delegates were in attendance. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Richmond, having discontinued its an- 
nual banquets for the past two years 
due to wartime conditions and restric- 
tions, met jointly at the annual ban- 
quet. 





Bitzer on Trip to East 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Geo. Bitzer, owner 
of Southwood’s Inc., one of the lead- 
ing retail shoe establishments here, 
left recently for the East where he 
plans visiting shoe manufacturers in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, and New York. Mrs. Bitzer ac- 
companied him. Along their itinerary 
they are looking forward to. visiting 
their son, Richard, who is studying to 
be a Marine Officer at Michigan State 
Teacher’s College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mr. Bitzer has announced that be- 
cause of an extensive increase in vol- 
ume of business and to improve the 
display of his merchandise, he must en- 
large his location. He has acquired 
the lease on store space next door to 
his present location, and the enlarged 
store will double the floor space avail- 
able to the firm. 
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¢ TOP GRADE FELT UPPERS 
« COMPO CONSTRUCTION 
e QUALITY LEATHER SOLES 
e FELT LINED 


STYLE 173—GRAY EVERETT, 














UNRATIONED SLIPPERS 
BEAT THIS VALUE! 


e HAND LASTED CRAFTSMANSHIP 


STYLE 172—BROWN EVERETT, STYLE 174—BROWN OPERA 
STYLE 175—GRAY OPERA 


$2.00 











STYLE 172 
MEN'S SIZES 62-11 
BOYS’ SIZES 1-6 


IN STOCK—AT ONCE DELIVERY 


THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., [OI DUANE ST., N. Y. C. 











Review of Retail Trade 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


retail shoe trade has shaped up is 
experienced in the Los Angeles area 
for the first six months of 1944. 

Retailers planned on doing less 
business for this period than in 1943, 
but April, 1944, figures in many cases 
equalled those of June, 1943, so sales 
this year are from “even” to 15 per 
cent ahead for the first half of 1944 
over the corresponding period of 1943. 
This is pleasing to the buyers who 
generally figured on a decrease in 
sales up to 25 per cent. 

Inventories are lower than a year 
ago, especially in the medium and bet- 
ter grades of women’s shoes, that is 
from $7.95 and up. Deliveries are 
slow, with -indications that this condi- 
tion will be worse before it is better. 
Retail sales would easily double in 
the aforesaid brackets if sufficient 
good merchandise were available, as 
consumers have plenty of money, the 
inclination to buy good shoes and the 
ration coupons. 

Buyers are intent on keeping their 
stocks as liquid as possible so they 
can jump the right way when the 
breaks come. Good unrationed shoes 
are considered desirable property 
right now in all stores, while unra- 
tioned dress types are moving rather 
slowly these days. 

There is a distinct feeling that con- 
sumers will be demanding shoes made 
in the post-war period, for the shoe 
industry has talked too much, both 
directly from the fitting stool and by 
inference through advertising, of in- 
ferior materials and poor construction 
in shoes on the market now. 

Several buyers are working on long- 
range buying programs with their 
sources of supply. They are placing 
orders for basic shoes in the thou- 
sands of pairs, orders which will cover 
their anticipated needs for the coming 


July 1, 1944 





for campus and sportswear .. . 


To retail at about $4.00. 





six months on basic shoes. These or- 
ders are broken down to 100-, 200- 
and 300-pair lots. Factories are in- 
structed to make these shoes when 
suitable materials are available, with 
the understanding the shoes are to be 
delivered before a specified date. 
Even though the warm weather does 
not hit Southern California for an- 
other month or two, white business 
for the season up to July 1 has been 
larger than both the white and spec: 
tator trade of °43 because stocks are 


STYLED IN HOLLYWOOD FOR SMART 









No. 175X in natural leather of the 
Norwegian Sea Leopard . . . designed 


your “back to schod!” 7“ 


WOMEN EVERYWHERE! 






heavier now on whites. At that, the 
feeling is that in another few weeks 
everybody will be crying for whites 
with the shelves in a Mother Hubbard 
condition. 

Whether it be Broadway or out the 
Wilshire district, consumers are daily 
getting more critical of style and de- 
tail, Mainly the footwear search is for 
good quality merchandise in plain, un- 
adorned types—more closed heels, more 
lower heels, fewer wraparounds, fewer 
open d’Orsays. 
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Paper Packs a War Punch. | 
Don't Waste It! 





He Serves on the Home Front 





Emmaus, Pa.—Walter M. Beers, shoe 
man of 45 years’ standing, has two sons 
in the Air Forces and is, himself, an Air 
Raid Warden winning top honors for the 
sale of bonds in the Fourth War Loan 
Drive in this section. Mr. Beers was for- 
merly with Regal Shoe Company, Phila- 
delphia; Hanover Shoe Co., Philadelphia; 
A. S$. Beck Shoe Co., Allentown and 
Wilkes-Barre. 





Shaw on County 
Finance Committee 


New Boston, N. H.— Winfield L. 
Shaw, well known retired shoe manu- 
facturer, has accepted the post of asso- 
ciate chairman for the Northern Hills- 
borough County War Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Shaw, a Harvard graduate, was 
formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the International Shoe Co. 
and consultant to the Endicott-Johnson 
Shoe Corp. He retired several years 
ago and took up permanent residence 
here. 





Change Store Name 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Baynham Shoe 
Co., controlled by Lesslie B. Bayn- 
ham, operating retail stores in Lexing- 
ton, Evansville, and elsewhere, has 
filed amended articles of incorporation 
changing the name to Baynham’s, Inc., 
and increasing capital stock from $25,- 
000 to $50,000, with plans for enlarging 
the scope of the business, and handling 
additional lines. 

Mr. Baynham years ago was a travel- 
ing salesman for the Florsheim Shoe 
Co., and had his headquarters at Louis- 
ville, prior to establishing his retail 
stores, the first of which was located 
at Lexington. The Louisvile store was 
established some 10 or 12 years ago. 





Heads Tampa Association 


TAMPA, FLA. — J. Morton Williams 
has been elected president of the 
Tampa Shoe Retailers’ Association. 


Robert P. Wood is the new vice-presi- 
dent, with Rudolph Solomon, secretary- 
treasurer, 


Directors are Samuel F. 


Edelstein, 
Giglio and Herbert Livingston. The 
association was organized about 18 
month ago for the purpose of cooperat- 
ing more closely with OPA regulations. 
All cfficers serve for a year. 


William Cloud, Anthony 





Shane Returns to Store 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—Jerry Shane, 
proprietor of the exclusive Dr. M. Ww. 
Locke Shoe Store, here, has been given 
an honorable discharge from the Army 
Tank Corps where he served as ser. 
geant for disability suffered in the 
course of his duties. He is now back 
managing his shoe store. His assist. 
ant manager, E. M. Dennison, has re. 
signed to take a position with the Lay- 
enson Shoe Store of this city. 





Repair Materials Purchased 


Boston, Mass.—With the exception 
of repair materials and sundries, few 
awards have been announced recently 
by the Boston Quartermaster Depot. 
Of the repair materials on order, one 
of the largest items is 13,519,901 pairs 
of composition half soles of the type 
specified by the Army since some time 
in 1943. 

Footwear awards include 276 pairs 
of women’s low field shoes, to be miade 
by The Green Shoe Manufacturing 
Company; and 636 pairs of women’s low 
overshoes, to be made by the Hood Rub- 
ber Company. 


Celebrates 19th Year 


SEATTLE, WasH. — French, Shriner 
and Urner recently celebrated its nine- 
teenth anniversary in Seattle. The 
shop is in the location it Was when it 
originally started in business—in the 
Olympic Hotel. 

Trace E. Peters who has been man- 
ager all those years, too, said: “Other 
stores have closed up, or changed 
hands, but we have gone along, and 
hope to continue for many more years.” 

Mr. Peters feels that there will be 
a scarcity of quality hose. 

“We are well stocked with hosiery 
and are doing a good business,” he said, 
further, “although there never seems to 
be quite enough stock to satisfy every- 
one.” 


Speaks on Latin America 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Raymond A. 
Wolff, manager of the International 
division of the Albert O. Trostel & Sons 
Co., tanners, talked recently on “What 
Lies South of the Border,” at a din- 
ner meeting of the Oshkosh Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Wolff, one 
of the best informed men in the coun- 
try on South and Central American 
countries, has made several trips to 
those countries. 

His major interest in the Southern 
countries is that he believes they need 
greater understanding by the United 
States of their Social and economic life. 
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6 Doz. — $1.25 
12 Doz. — $2.25 





144 Tickets — 








Patriotic Price Tags 


Add Color and Eye Appeal to Your 
WINDOW TRIMS 


Great little time savers! 


lta 
Size 

109 Different 
Prices in Stock 


With Store Name Imprinted: 
$3.85 
Canada: $4.44 


Any selection of prices desired . 
M. O. or Check with Order Please;: 
If C.O.D. Preferred, Add 24c 
If Special Delivery, Add 15c 


DISPLAY CARDS: 75c Each; 3 for $1.85 
List of texts to select from will be sent on request. 
Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request. 
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H—Red banner — 
blue berder on 
white beard— 
price in black. 
6 Doz. — $1.40 
CANADA 12 Dos. — $2.55 


Ration Free 





ARROWS as above—actual size 
25¢ per dozen 
(White Board — Green Trim) 


$1—All Sizes. $2—Arch Support. $3—Boys. 
24—Built for Service. $5—Built-in Arch. 
%6—Combination Last. *7—Drastically Reduced. 
$8—Extra Quality. $9—Extra Wide. 

%10—For Solid Comfort. $11—For Tender Feet. 
¢12—For Walking Pleasure. $13—CGabardine. 
%14—Genuine Leather. $15—Goodyear Welt. 
216—Just Arrived. $17—Just like Dad's. 
#18—Leather Soles. $19—Narrow Widths. 
t20—No Stamp. $21—Nurse’s Oxford. 
¢22—Reduced. ¢23—Season’s Newest. 

#24—Soft and Flexible. $25—Special. 
¢26—Ration Free. (Please order by number. 4 
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M. O. or Check with Order Please: 
lf C. O. D. Preferred, Add 24c 
If Special Delivery, Add 15c 


8" x 14" DISPLAY CARDS: 75¢ Each; 3 for $1.85 
List of texts to select from will be sent on request. 





Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request. 
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Post-War Projection 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


experienced by the shoe industry. No 
analyst can put a figure on such obso- 
lescence but the merchant can sense its 
potentialities in the present interest or 
lack of interest of his customers. 
Above all, the actual pairage needed 
to fill a per capita deficit is becoming 
increasingly apparent. A ratio of two 
pairs annually per capita can very 
rapidly offset the sharp gains in retail 
volume witnessed during 1941 and 1942. 
It is calculated that by June of this 
year the cumulative per capita average 
on staple footwear from January, 1942, 
has been reduced to the pre-war aver- 
age. If the ration basis, therefore, re- 
mains unchanged for another six 
months the consumption of rationed 
types during the war will have fallen 
below previously accepted normals. 
Finally, one cannot overlook the in- 
creased civilian population after the 
war when millions of consumers will 
discard G.I. footwear for wing tips or 


bals. 
Staple Shoe Consumption Per Capita 
5-year pre-war average — 3.15 prs. 


Be 3.30 prs. 
WEEE EE Eee 3.47 prs. 
1948 26... 6555. 5, , 3.32 prs 
1944 (est.) ...... 2.35 prs. 


How potential shoe demand shall be 


July 1; 1944 


measured after the immediate post-war. 





period is a question that will largely 
be answered by the shoe industry itself. 
External facts can provide only the 
framework; the real substance of the 
future will be generated by the energy 
and enterprise of shoe producers and 
distributors in molding shoe markets. 
Assuming a relatively favorable state 
of national business, it cannot be taken 
for granted that the place of shoes in 
the scale of consumer demand will be 


equally favorable. The criterion of 


pairage is only part of the answer; 
value wanted, sold and paid for is far 
more significant. 

With pre-war trends as a base, and 
taking account of increased population, 
future pairage expectations can be pro- 
jected. Between 1945 and 1950 total 
output of shoes should reach a normal 
of 460 million pairs. This would rep- 
resent the consumption level without 
regard to the fluctuations arising from 
periodic inventory accumulation or 
liquidation. It is an estimate predi- 
cated upon gain in population as well 
as the very slight upward trend in 
per-capita use prior to the war. The 
population of the United States will 
increase between 1940 and 1950 by 9 
million or more, accounting for the 
bulk of the gains in total shoe consump- 


» tion above the pre-war level. 


While the projected line of per capita 
consumption is higher than in any year 
prior to 1941, it represents a decline 


SOUTH STATE STREET e. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








from the last three years. These years 
were in no sense typical or..normal. 
That fact should be recognized clearly 
now in order to dispel any illusions 
which may be held about the future. 
Potentialities in the shoe market can- 
not be realized by assuming that 1941 
and 1942 were in some sense typical 
years. Per capita consumption can be 
increased, but only by creating and sell- 
ing shoes to fill nee. potential de- 
mand. 





Leases Premises for New Store 


Boiss, IpaHo — Edison Brothers 
Stores, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., has 
leased the premises of the Pacific Hotel, 
at the corner of Ninth and Idaho 
Streets, for a new store. The lease runs 
for 30 years. The concern expects to 
erect a new building on the site as soon 
as building priorities are removed. 





Prefer White Shoes 


SeaTTLE, WasH.—Frank H. Slasor 
of Slasor’s, reports that customers are 
showing a greater interest in white 
shoes than they have for a long time. 

“Tt may be because white shoes are 
hard to get,” he said, “but it may be 
because people are tired of the black 
and brown footgear, and feel that white 
would be a welcome relief from the 
dark colors.” 








F. Paul Riley 


NEw YorK—Shoe men in New York 
and throughout the country, as well 
as Office of Price Administration of- 
ficials in Washington, were shocked to 





F. PAUL RILEY 


learn on Monday of last week, of the 
sudden death of W. Paul Riley, former 
well-known retail shoe executive of 
New York who had recently been serv- 
ing in an important capacity in the 
Shoe Rationing Branch of OPA in the 
nation’s capital. Mr. Riley was 50 
years of age and was the victim of a 
heart attack on Sunday, June 18, when 
the Washington temperature soared to 
98 degrees, the hottest day thus far 
this year. 

Prominent both as a retail buyer and 
as a leader in shoe association activi- 
ties, Mr. Riley was well known to re- 
tailers and manufacturers throughout 
the country over a period of twenty 
years or more. For fifteen years prior 
to the Spring of 1938, he was connected 
with Walk-Over on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and for the last five years of 
that period, he had charge of ten Walk- 
Over stores in and about the metropolis. 
In May, 1938, he became women’s shoe 
buyer for Stern Brothers, 42nd Street, 
succeeding Joseph McElroy, who re- 
signed to go with William Block Com- 
pany in Indianapolis. 

Several years later, Mr. Riley joined 
the Selby Arch Preserver organization 
and for some time was manager of the 
Fifth Avenue store. Shortly after the 
announcement of shoe rationing, he 
answered the call to government ser- 
vice and for a time was connected with 
the OPA office in the Empire State 
Building, New York City. Later he 
was transferred to the Albany office of 
OPA of which he was in charge for a 
considerable time. Changes in the OPA 
set-up in Washington early this year 
created a need for a practical shoe 
man of wide retail experience at the 
national headquarters, and Mr. Riley 
recently assumed the responsibilities of 
that position. 

Throughout his career in the retail 
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shoe business, Mr. Riley took an active 
interest in trade association work. For 
several years he served as president of 
the Shoe Merchants’ Council of New 
York, and later was a member of the 
executive board of that organization. 
In his years as buyer on Fifth Avenue, 
he developed a keen style sense, and as 
a result he was appointed chairman of 
the Woman’s Style Committee of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association. 
As such he played an important part in 
the semi-annual style conferences held 
in pre-war years under NSRA auspices. 
He also served as a director of the New 
York State Shoe Retailers’ Association 
and was a prominent figure at conven- 
tions of that organization. 

During his brief period in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Riley made his temporary 
home at Brookdale, Maryland, and it 
was there that his death occurred. Of- 
ficials of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion paid tribute to his useful work 
in connection with the administration 
of shoe rationing, and many acquaint- 
ances in the shoe trade in New York 
and elsewhere expressed deep regret 
when they learned of his passing. He 
leaves a widow, two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 

Funeral services were held June 22 
at St. Thomas Roman Catholic Church 
in Albany, and burial was in St. Agnes 
Cemetery, Albany. He was a former 
resident of that section and had moved 
his home there from Westchester county 
following his appointment to the Al- 
bany district of OPA. 





St. Clair S. Chappell 


AUBURN, N. Y.—St. Clair S. Chappell 
died June 8, 1944, in Auburn, where 
he had made his home in recent years. 
Mr. Chappell was born in the village 
of Cayuga, N. Y., December 16, 1882. 


As a young man, he started in the shoe’ 


business as a salesman for P. J. Har- 
ney Co. of Lynn, Mass. In 1911 he be- 
came a salesman for Dunn & McCarthy, 
first calling on the retail trade through 
the Middle West and Northwest and 
later selling the wholesale trade in the 
Eastern United States. 

In 1931 Mr. Chappell resigned from 
Dunn & McCarthy and joined the firm 
of Marshall, Meadows & Stewart, Inc., 
becoming president of that organiza- 
tion in April, 1933. As a result of 
failing health, he retired on December 
31, 1948. In addition to his thorough 
knowledge of all phases of the shoe 
business, he had great capacity for 
friendship, as was attested by the wide 
circle of friends who were grieved to 
hear of his passing. 

In addition to his business activities, 
Mr. Chappell was interested and active 
in civic affairs including the Rotary 
Club and a number of other local or- 
ganizations, particularly the First Bap- 


tist Church of Auburn. He also was 
a director of the Cayuga Savings Bank. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters, Mrs. Newton Randall and 
Mrs. George Herrling of Auburn, and 
is deeply mourned by his former asso- 
ciates at Marshall, Meadows & Stewart. 





Jack Schwartz 


New York—Jack Schwartz, presi- 
dent of Jack Schwartz Shoes,Inc., whole- 
salers of mens’ shoes here, died sud- 
denly at his home recently. He was a 
member of the Wholesale Shoemen’s 
Association and the Wholesale Shoe 
Employers’ Association. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 

The firm announced that the busi- 
ness would continue with his son, Donald 
Schwartz, as president. Mr. Schwartz is 
a graduate of C. C. N. Y., School of 
Business, and has been connected with 
war production. He is well known in 
the shoe and allied industries. 





Lawrence Allen 


BosTon, Mass.—Lawrence Allen, 58, 
a member of the Research Division of 
the United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion, died suddenly at his home in Au- 





LAWRENCE ALLEN 


burndale, Mass., recently. He was born 
in New Bedford, educated in the public 
schools there and was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1907. 

He hail a wide circle of friends in 
the shoe industry, gained from twelve 
years’ service in the cost and sales 
departments of the W. H. McElwain 
Company of Boston (later the Eastern 
Branch of the International Shoe Com- 

[TURN TO PAGE 76, PLEASE] 
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‘> 4AWAYS TO INCREASE 
Pe DRILL LIFE 


a al at the wood heel attaching operation 


7 op Machine tools, skilled machinists and a high grade of tool 
steel are needed to make the drills used in wood heel 

J attaching. Every carelessly broken drill puts an added de- 

|| mand on materials and facilities that are essential to im- 

. , portant war production. Get the most out of every drill. 


| 
| Don't Force the Drill. Let the drill cut its own way into 
heel. The operator should merely guide. 


Remove the Drill Carefully. Don’t bend the drill out of 
, line. Many drills are broken when the operator starts to 
PREF DRILL move the shaft away before the drill point is clear of the 


hole. 
GRINDING SERVICE 
Don't Use a Dull Drill. There is a temptation to force a 
Drills still long enough to dull tool. When cutting becomes more difficult or slug- 
be used should be sent to gish, put in a sharp drill. 
the nearest W/E Branch 
Office. There they will be Have Shanks Correctly Positioned. Extreme care should 
resharpened without cost. be used when steel shanks are attached, to see that the 
heel end slot of the shank is accurately placed so as to 
allow clearance for the drill. 
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TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


These suggestions are pub- 
lished to help users conserve 
wood heel attaching drills. 
Maximum production from 
every tool and part is essen- 
tial in these critical times. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


HELP WANTED 








Essential Workers need Release Statements 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 





SALESMAN WANTED to handle fast selling 
line of in-stock Sport Welt Shoes to retail 
at $4 and $5 on a strictly commission basis. 
Address #197, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Prominent na mp of important material used 


kindly send outline of experience, references, etc. 


Address #215, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











W ANTED: SALESMAN to handle as side 
line smart line of Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s bedroom slippers, babies shoes, and 
so forth. All territory open except Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, and New York 


City. Write giving references. Address #213, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





HERE IS A RARE 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR 
SHOE SALESMEN 


that have an active following among 
department stores and good rated shoe 
retailers. 

We manufacture women’s styled arch 
shoes that retail for $5.00 and are car- 
ried in stock. 

We will consider only men who will 
give us a detailed description of them- 
selves, type of shoes, accounts, and 
territories now selling. 


Address #206, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








PROMOTIONAL SIDE LINE ITEM 
for all territories except New York City. 
Patented SIAMESE SHU-PAK, better 
trade only. Sells on sight; commission 
basis. 


ay PRODUCTS COMPANY 
70 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 














HELP WANTED 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 


EXPERIENCED retail shoe salesperson for 
our high-grade coast to coast stores. Ex- 
ceptionally pleasant working conditions with op- 
portunity for management jobs to men of abil- 
lity. Salary and bonus. Vacations with pay, 
free hospital insurance, and many other advan- 
tages. Write full details experience, education, 
age, draft status, salary requirements, etc. 
Write box 217, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











N£ED FOR IMMEDIATE EMPLOYMENT 
a live wire man to assist owner in a 
Apparel and Shoe Store. Necessary qualifica- 
tions for the job are: ability to buy and sell 
trim windows, advertise, and take full 
— of the floor. Excellent opportunity and 
ttractive salary. Apply to MR. B. H 
SHERMAN. of Sherman’s, Waynesboro, Penna. 





WANTED 

FOREMAN FOR WOOD HEEL DEPARTMENT 
must be draft exempt or draft deferred. Experi- 
enced man for work on high grade Ladies’ Cement 
Shoes, capable of doing all gp e-y and man- 
aging help. Write in complete detail stating age, 
experience and all pertinent 

#214, care BOOT & SHOE pecowes 

42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Address 
100 East 








ATTENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALES 
There is a wonderful in 

Health Spot, Shoe Shene for Gam GED Ghee Se 
of assuming 


ience who are 
responsibility and charge of 
store operations. under lib 


earnings 
eral profit plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and friends of customers are 


important ti Here’s chance to cap- 
italize on your ability. Persons in war work 

essential acti not i without 
statement of availability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, “INC., Industrial Ave- 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 








S508 SALESMAN escce Covccse Earn $ 


OF. THE SOUTH. Commission basis, $50.00 
per week guaranteed. The Guarantee Shoe Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 





AMBITIOUS, infelligent young man 30 to 

35 to be assistant to busy executive of re- 
tail and distributing shoe organization. Ex- 
perience in mgnufacturing, selling, styling, lasts 
or production scheduling valuable. Exceptional 
opportunity for future, as company has exten- 
sive post-war expansion program. Location, 
Chicago. Give full details experience, educa- 
tion, age, draft status, salary requirements, 
etc. Write box 216, care Boot Shoe 
oon, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
1 





BUYER AND MANAGER—Men’s, Women’s 
and Children’s popular priced shoes. This 
is a real opportunity, with post-war future, for 


B UYER AND MANAGER, 44 years of age; 

married; twenty-five years’ experience hy. 
ing, selling and merchandising of high pricg 
footwear to the better clientele. Go anywher, 
but prefer South or West. Address #189, can 
Boot & Shoe sm A 100 East 42nd Seren 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MANAGER, BUYER, FAMILIAR WITE 
ALL PRICE LINES desires work ip 
Florida. Present position nine years. Twomp. 
five years shoe experience. Over draft ag. 
Married. No children. Address #209, can 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Stree, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, DRAFT DEFERRED, & 

sires position as Buyer and Manager of Wo 
men’s better shoe department. 15 years’ experi 
ence. At present managing a Fifth Avene 
Shoe Department. Capable of assuming ful 
responsibility, and free to travel. Address #21], 
care Boot Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42ni 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 


M ANAGER — SUPERVISOR-ASSISTANT 
; TO OWNER—thoroughly experience 
shoe man, 35 years old; draft deferred; mar 
ried; trustworthy; reliable; progressive go-getter. 
Now managing a large unit for one of th 
biggest retail shoe chains in the East. Refer. 
ences of proven ability. No large or small or 
ganization should overiook this opportunity. Aé 
dress #219, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 1% 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


ARCH-O-SCOPE 
Measuring and $3 0 


Fitting Devise 
79 Reade St. 


A. L. BARIS New York 


PROGRESSIVE HIGH GRADE 
FAMILY SHOE STORE 


in the heart of a thriving Illinois community 
of 20,000 with trading area of 50,000. 
Esteblished 50 years; finest lines. Reason 
for selling—ill health. Immediate possession. 
Address #206, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 



































a draft exempt man who has a s ful 
record in volume department. Good 
salary. Your letter will not be answered if 
you fail to give full particulars — your- 
self and your shoe experience. names 
of all former employers and sition Mg with 
each. THE FAIR, INC., umont, Texas. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


F AMILY SHOE STORE OR ACTIVE 

SHOE DEPARTMENT, Nationally known 

Shoes. Have operated my own store 
Southern N 


. Locate or 
Address #187, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED FAMILY SHOE STORE 
20 years. Steady income; Connecticut; Ir 
Per agp Community; location Main Street. I 

reason for selling. Mostly pre-war me 
woe Ky Address #203, care Boot & She 
sae 100 East 42nd Street, New York 


PrerrAr FAMILY SHOE STORE I 
INDUSTRIAL TOWN of 6,000 populations, 
in richest 


section of North 
Central Ohio; $26,000 per 
$25.00 per month rental. 
advertised lines. Price $10,000 or will inve> 
tory. Address #204, care Boot & She 
100 East 42nd Street, New Yor 











mitaieare charge, 75 cents. For all 
When a a Suter is desired 
address shou 





is 4 cents 
be added for the address. 


id be counted. 
The rate for all Gleviay classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 


Ll Advertisements for this pege must be in eur New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. = 


per word for all undispiayed advertise 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES . 


rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisement 
other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. 


Minimum cha 


ments. 
» $1.26. 
in all other cases each of the 
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LINE WANTED 





SALESMAN, 20 years Shoe Selling Experi- 
ence, desires connection with whoiesaie nrm 
stocking a medium price line of Women’s Dress 
Suves and Sport Oxfords tor Philadelphia, Pa. 
and vicinity; also Baltimore and Washington. 


Address #207, care Boot & 


A-l reference. 
100 East 42nd Street, New 


Shoe Recorder, 
York 17, N. ¥. 


F ACTORY LINE OF SHOES AND SLIP- 
PERS: Well known Shoe Representative with 
the very best contact to the buyers of the shoe 
trade wants lines for Greater New York. Large 
office and showroom in Marbridge Building. 
Excellent reference. Address #220 care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y 


SHOE SALESMAN WITH LARGE FOL- 
LOWING in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, wants Line of Ladies’ Shoes 
or Play Shoes. Can furnish top reference. 
Address #218, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


C ALIFORNIA — EXPERIENCED SALES- 
MAN, strong following with retailers, secks 
Manufacturer’s Line. Office in Los Angeles. 
Commission. Address #222, care Boot & Shoe 
— 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 




















NOTICE 


Wanted to buy odds and ends and 
close-outs of High Grade Shoes and 
atso will buy complete shoe 

Send Samples, size sheet and price. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








WRITE, 


SELL US YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 
and convert into CASH & RATION CURRENCY 
any quantity and at fair prices 
WIRE OR PHONE 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
1326 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ce. 4898 








WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobs” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 1-7887 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


te 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 


retailers, jobbers and 
Visit our new warehouses 





SELL YOUR JOB LOTS 
SAM CAMITTA & SONS 


95 Reade St., New York 13, N. Y. 
FOREMOST SHOE BUYERS SINCE 1906 











WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


2°) ane &y. 


BARSH & CEASAR 


ate SS? 


e MARs 








WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 














WwW. M. SHAFER 108-110 Duane Street, New Yori CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
nox 608 Lenceser, iy, | [sae eee ot wesw) | | ane RI EER EE re 
W ANTED: SHOE DEPARTMENT IN SHOES BOUGHT pS es 


MIDWEST. $50,000 to $60,000 volume. 
Individual with substantial financial resources 
interested. Address #212, care Boot & Shoe 
a. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


F AMILY SHOE STORE, Toledo, Ohio, or 

New York City or vicinity. Address #221, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Men's Women's Children's 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Shoe Dealers 
7 

















SHOE STORE, nearby Philadelphia or New 

York. Cash $4000. Address #205, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








| research backing, with a view 


OLD ESTABLISHED ENGLISH FIRM 
OF SHOE FINISH MANUFACTURERS 
links, Stains, Dressings, etc.) 
Are anxious to contact a lead- 
ing American Company with 


to making and selling their 
products in England on a 
royalty basis. 


Address #210 care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 








100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 





SIDELINE SALESMAN 


for unrationed 
Ladies’ Shoes and Slippers. Address Box 


#223, Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





duly 1, 1944 








Present Fall Hosiery Colors 


New YorK— Warm glowing tones, 
each distinctly individual and smartly 
adaptable with a wide choice of new 
fashion colors in Fall costumes, are 
presented in the Confidential Advance 
Edition of the 1944 Fall Hosiery Card 
just issued by The Textile Color Card 
Association. The collection comprises 
Patio Sun, a sparkling sunblush hue, 
Vista Beige, a golden beige, and Haci- 
enda Tan, a rich burnished tone. 

As a wartime measure, the hosiery 
shades are again limited to three, and 
close attention has been given to seiect- 
ing colors which do not interfere with 
the conservation of dyestuffs. All three 
tones are adaptable to rayon, as well as 
cotton and wool hosiery. 





Associated Shoe Merchants 
Elect Officers 


New YorkK—Associated Shoe Mer- 
chants, Inc., held their annual meeting 
recently at which the following officers 
were elected: Harold Blumenthal, 
Samuel Cohen Shoe Stores, Inc., Hemp- 





stead and Freeport, L. I., president and 








secretary; Louis Rosenfeld, New Hav- 
en, vice-president; Max Bodner, Stench- 
ever’s, Inc., Paterson, Passaic and 
Hackensack, N. J., treasurer; Max 
Stein, general manager. 

Several applications for membership 
were taken into consideration at this 
meeting. Offices of the association Are 
in the Marbridge Building, here. / 





Gundell Named Post 
Ad Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Arthur W. Koh- 
ler, manager of the Saturday Evening 
Post, announces the appointment of 
Glenn Gundell as advertising and pro- 
motion manager. Mr. Gundell worked 
on newspapers in the Middle West as 
a writer and art director. He then 
came to New York and spent several 
years in agency work. Prior to join- 
ing the Post, Mr. Gundell was in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
the Appliance and Merchandise de- 
partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

He will make his headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 


Open Shoe Stores 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Fosters Shoe 
Stores is the firm name under which 
Charles E. Milens and Oscar Maier 
are conducting business at 440 South 












Broadway, here. 
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FIT BETTER TO SELL BETTER 
with the better BRANNOCK 





Scientific heel-to-ball, heel-to-toe 
and width measurements instantly 
made with The BRANNOCK 
DEVICE. Universally used, in 
majority of American shoe 
stores,—by Army and Navy shoe 
fitters—and in global service. 


Adult Model for men and women 
$15.00 


Junior Model for children $12.50 


RANNOCK DEVICE 


YEW YORK 





—here's how to get 
More Business! 


HE Vincent Edwards idea Cli 
Service” has over" 2000 sotisfied users 


Each orde: a to what 
you EB rs vest 
best retail ads; “aguas 
want ads of competitive brands. 

You will find that a of newspaper 
ad clippings is the quic’ and leost ex- 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


Wertd’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


ee Fee ne eek ven 


ed cli service on wodal 
Sneet Soon tria - 














Solnit Opens Sales Office 


SAN FRANcIsco, CALIF.—The Solnit 


Shoe Co., representative Los Angeles 
wholesale shoe house, has opened sales 
offices in the Commercial Building. 
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pany); three years as head of the 
women’s division of the F. M. Hoyt Shoe 
Company, Manchester, New Hampshire, 
and seventeen years with the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation. 

Mr. Allen was active in church and 
civic affairs, served for twenty-seven 
years on the Alumni Council of Massa- 
chuetts Institute of Technology, and 
was District Chairman in the City of 
Newton for the Liberty Loan Drives 
of 1917-18, and for many subsequent 
Red Cross and Community Fund Cam- 
paigns. 

His immediate survivors are his 
widow, two sons, a daughter and six 
grandchildren. 





Henry Merton Smith 


PENN YAN, N. Y.—Henry Merton 
Smith, 72, former president of the New 
York State Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion and one of the best known shoe 
retailers in the state, died at Soldiers 
and Sailors Memorial Hospital here re- 
cently after an illness of several weeks. 

Mr. Smith had been making prepara- 
tions for celebrating the 75th anniver- 
sary of the store later in the year. He 
was making a replica of the original 
store when his condition became worse. 

The business was founded in 1869 by 
his father, the late J. Henry Smith, 
once county treasurer. Its first home 
was right across the street from the 
location where Henry Merton Smith 
carried on the business 41 years. His 
only son, C. DeWolf Smith, had been 
associated with him in the shoe store 
during recent years. 

He was a charter member and former 
president of the Penn Yan Rotary Club, 
a member of the Elks Club, Chamber 
of Commerce, senior and junior warden 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church for 
35 years, a director of Citizens Bank, 
and had a part in numerous other ac- 
tivities. 

Besides his widow, Mrs. Harriet 
Duelle Smith, he leaves his son; a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Alwin S. Westcott, Edge- 
water, N. J., and a grandson, Henry 
Merton Smith, II, now serving as a 
bombardier with the Marines in the 
South Pacific. 

Funeral services were held from St. 
Mark’s Church, with the Rev. Hiram 
Rogers officiating. Burial was in Lake 
View Cemetery. 





Lt. Harold N. Goodspeed, Jr. 


PeaBopy, Mass. — Lieut. Harold N. 
Goodspeed, Jr., USA Infantry, son of 
Harold N. Goodspeed, president of A. 
C. Lawrence Leather Company, was 
killed in action on the Anzio front, Italy, 
on May 24. Lieutenant Goodspeed had 
been overseas since November, 1943, 
and in February had received the Pur- 
ple Heart, Award after being wounded 
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while serving in the Mediterranean 
area. 

He was a graduate of Bates College 
40, and before entering the Army had 
been employed at the A. C. Lawrence 
plant. He is survived by his parents, 
his widow, Barbara Abbott Goodspeed, 
formerly of Providence, R. I., and a 
brother, Pvt. Robert F. Goodspeed, 
USA Air Forces. 


Lt. Carroll F. Cook 


New York — Lieutenant Carroll F. 
Cook, husband of Clementina La Valle 
and son-in-law of Dominic La Valle, 
was reported killed at Cassino on May 
14. Lieutenant Cook, whose home was 
in Santa Barbara, California, enlisted 
in the United States Army in 1941 
prior to Pearl Harbor. He received 
his officer’s training at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, and was commissioned in 1942. 
He was made first lieutenant before 
going overseas last February. Lieu- 
tenant Cook leaves, besides his widow, 
a son born last February. 





Philip Lichtenstein 


New ORLEANS, La.—Philip Lichten- 
stein, 59, shoe merchant here since 1906, 
died recently at the Tours Infirmary. 
His wife, the former Regina Katz, died 
last August. 

Funeral services were held from 
Tharp - Southeimer - Tharp, with reli- 
gious rites conducted by Rabbi Uri 
Miller of Beth Israel Synagogue. In- 
terment was in Beth Israel Cemetery. 

Survivors are two daughters, Mrs. 
Bernard H. Hyman and Mrs. Borris 
Pastel; two brothers, Leon, credit man- 
ager at Godchaux’s, and Meyer; two 
sisters, Mrs. Morris Weil and Miss Gus- 
sie Lichtenstein, and two grandchildren. 
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Institute Rebuilding Program 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42] a 
that slippers and playshoes have always 
played too insignificant a role in shoe 
selling but we have found them great a 


attention-getters. Our customers come 
in for them constantly, many buy sev- 
eral pairs at a time—and the combina- 
tion ef attractive shoes, slippers and | TO ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSU 
play shoes are bringing in results that 
ring the bell—on the cash-register! 
Our reconditioning service, and sale | AiLiED KID COMPANY, New York, Boston, Philadelphic 
of play shoes and slippers have pro- 
duced concrete results. David’s, in this ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City spokes , ‘ 60, 65, 69, 
year of rationing and shortages has in- 
creased its business 125 per cent, iis 
staff 100 per cent, with additional help | BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City . ; Pee 68, 
on Thursdays and Saturdays. Our : - 
salon, recently remodeled, is one of the BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Po. .... 
most attractive in the city. And our BATES SHOE COMPANY, Webster, Mass. * his iT 
increase in satisfied customers bodes 








well for their continued patronage in BECKWITH? MFG. CO., Dover, N. H. ... “ ry : 

the future. BELLAIRE SHOE CO., Portland, Me. ....... hae ws o. uke See 59 
BRANNOCK DEVICE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. ..... Foes) . % E 

ap 5 a — BURKART, F., MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. . évab ens ens 8 

ittle — BURNS CUBOID CO., Santa Ana, Cal. . a ene etess ot) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.— Announcement 
from Washington that shoe retailers 
will be permitted to have ration free 





“odd lot” sales from July 10 to July CASUALS, INC., Los Angeles, ee a 
29, during which the shoes must sell CAMITTA, SAM, & SONS, New York City . 7S 
for 25 per cent less than their price . f 
on June 1, was received with interest, CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Po. Ree %S 
wn no enthusiasm, by shoe retailers | COHAN, WILLIAM, COMPANY, Chicago, Il. oo :, 
re. > 
For one thing, they have been going COLE-HAAN CO., Chicago, Ill. .... : ; i A 5! 
over their odd lots for months and | COLONIAL TANNING CO., Boston, Moss. ........ bry AY OS ot ne 
there is not much left in them. At this 
time of shoe shortages there is not COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. ks fee S 
much inducement to put such as they | CyRTi$ SHOE CO., INC., Marlboro, Mass. ... 2 53 


have in a sale with a big reduction 
in price—especially since new supplies 
are not in sight for many. 





DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO., Cambridge, Mass. << i. ae 
° DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. .. Re 62 
Receive “E” Award sib Naas 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Sports Prod- 
ucts, Inc., manufacturers of athletic EATON, C. A., CO., Brockton, Mass. ... | il 80 - 
equipment, have been awarded the . 
Army-Navy “E” production award, the EVANS, JOHN R., & CO., Camden, N. J. Front Cover m 
War Department announced recently. . 
Th any, f ly known 
the P. Goldamith Senp- Compa? con. | FREEMAN SHOE CORPORATION, Beloit, Wis. ............. ig en. 
tinues to manufacture athletic equip- 
ment on a large scale, but 90 per é¢ent thi 
of the production goes to the armed GALLUN, A. F., & SONS CORP., Milwaukee, Wis. .. el 2 
forces. The company is also making | GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO., Mount Joy, Po................... vec ss sBock Cover 
other war items. 
ee TF GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. ..... 2... ce ee ee 66 
Bat Beye ther HALE, ALFRED, RUBBER CO., No. .Qui M 9 
- , .. No. Quincy, Moss. ........ 
Canadian Store 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. .................... ie See 47 
MONTREAL, CAN.—Bata Shoe Com- 
pany entered the Vancouver, B. C., HUBSCHMAN, E., & SONS, INC., Philadelphia, Po, ................ 2nd Cover 
field when the Kent Shoe Store, con- 4 
trolled by the Falcon Shoe Co. of ‘ 
Canada, a Bata subsidiary, bought out JARMAN SHOE COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. ......... 0. oe ee eee 3 , ‘ 
Christies, Ltd., pioneer shoemaker in 4, 
weevers Canads. With factories at | KEITH, GEORGE E, CO., Brockton, Mem. ........ W 


Batawa, near Toronto, and in the 
United States, Bata is also negotiating KIEFER, EDGAR S., TANNING CO., Grand Papiés Mich. D 
to establish chain stores in Victoria, 

Rupert and on the Prairies. KISTLER LEATHER CO., Boston, Mass. ....... 
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